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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
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endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and Colour 


of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 





, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having ome great object—the free development 
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Hows of the Week. 


Fast, Mr. Gladstone’s loan, the arrival of 
prizes, the attack upon the Furious at Odessa 
violating the flag of truce—scarcely any events 
attract notice, just now, except those which have 
direct reference to the war. The general una- 
nimity with which the public of the United King- 
dom adopted a fresh Sunday in the week, in order 
to a religious recognition of duty on the opening 
of war, is a strong evidence of the feeling which 
has taken possession of the national mind. There 
is nodoubt that the demand of Government for an 
additional day, during which business should be sus- 
pended, was in certain quarters regarded as an un- 
due encroachment : many dissent altogether from 
8 recognition of religion, and many Dissenters ob- 
ject to such observances ; while some even of the 
Established Church objected to hazarding a dis- 
regard of the day, by appointing it in a business 
part of the week instead of making it coincide 
with an ordinary Sabbath. These dissidences 
found expression; but they did not seriously in- 
terrupt a very general observance of the day, 
which proved that, upon the whole, the English 
people approved of the celebration. In London, 
especially, there was a marked distinction between 
that day and the ordinary Sunday—infinitely less 
of common holiday-making. 

The daily journals took steps to give reports of 
the Sermons at the most conspicuous churches, | 
and, upon the whole, there appears to have been | 
more variety in the views of the clergymen than of 
novelty or vivacity in the discourse. In the main, 
however, they agree—the clerical brigade, with 

_ exceptions, sustained the war, and the col- 





the sunny lands of the South—then the people of 
England have insulted the Deity by invoking His 
aid or blessing. 

The ceremony of last Wednesday started from 
the Jewish point of view. England claimed to be 
a chosen nation, and assumed the serious respon- 
sibility of carrying out the decrees of Heaven. 
How many of those who obeyed the. command of 
Parliament, on that day, entertained this belief? 
Here is the gist of the whole question. Either 
the National Fast was the most solemn act that 
this generation has witnessed, or it was an act of 
wanton impiety. 

The chief value seems to lie in the fact that the 
Church—including almost every sect and denomi- 
nation of Christian men—has sanctioned the decla- 
ration of war. The Church, having no other voice, 
can only speak through the pulpit, and if we may 
judge from the reports which have appeared in 
the daily papers, the preachers recorded a nearly 
unanimous vote in favour of war. How far they 
were influenced by the actual state of affairs, it is, 
of course, impossible to decide. We are in pos- 
session of a judgment after the fact. War has 
been declared by Parliament, and has been justi- 
fied by the Church. No doubt many were curious 
to learn from what point of view the Christian 
minister would regard the question—and this 
national anxiety, more perhaps than any distinct 
recognition of the benefits to be derived from 
fasting, may have contributed to crowd the 
churches with an impatient audience. 

We shall say nothing of the spiritual effects which 
may result from the National Fast, but we trust 
that no one is so foolish as to believe that prayer 
and fasting are agreeable substitutes for fighting 
and taxatiog. Does any Bible Christian expect 





ions made for the wives and families of 
soldiers in many churches were earnests of the sin- | 
cerity of the people. But they will be called | 
upon for more substantial earnest of their sin- 
cerity than a tribute to women and children, 
or even the sacrifice of a whole business-day. 
In declaring war against the Northern despot, 
we are presumed to be declaring war against | 
ambition, tyranny, and injustice. If we aim at 
other ends—if we are intent upon aggrandise- 
ment, in any shape—if we do not go forth to 

ue with the stern determination of inflicting 
Punishment upon the aggressor, and of aiding all 
who suffer wrong at his hands—be they in the 
Mountains of Hungary, in the plains of Lom- 


to hear that, on the evening of Wednesday last, 
the Russian fleet was utterly destroyed, and that 
the army of Prince Gortschakoff: vanished from 
the sight of men ? We hear that Dr. Cumming 
has prophesied a calamity of this description, but 
that event does not take place for ten years or 
more, and we have good reason to believe that 
the prediction will share the fate which has 
usually attended wilful and ambitious mortals, 
who are ready to gain a fleeting popularity at the 
expense of truth and reason. The first result of 
the National Fast should be to expedite our 
troops, and to strengthen us for the sacrifices 
which we shall be called upon to make. 

Perhaps the subject next in importance amongst 








bardy, in the distant regions of the North, or in 


the discussions of the week has been the proposal 


which Mr. Gladstone launched into the money- 
market so late last week. It took the monied 
world in some degree by surprise. There’ had 
been an obscure implication that he was engaged 
in some species of dispute with the Bank, ard the 
defence of that establishment implied that its 
managers were charged with not having been 
sufficiently accommodating to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. As Mr. Gladstone had reduced 
the balance which his had kept in 
the coffers of the establishment, it is represented 
that he could not expect that he should be allowed 
to appropriate the resources of the private portion 
of the Bank to his own purposes—suspending its 
own ordinary business arrangements. Nothing that 
Mr. Gladstone has publicly said substantiates the 
insinuation that he has any grievance to allege 
against the Bank; nor is it necessary to presume 
that he has in any way been defeated in his finan- 
cial projects, merely because he asks a loan of six 
millions. One direct result of the new operation 
is to bring into use his newly-devised Exchequer 
bonds, which will be the instrument for raising 
the whole of the six millions. We give his cireular 
elsewhere; and in a separate paper notice the 
general bearing of the proposal, as well as the cir- 
cumstance of the time under which it is made. 
Upon the whole it has been received with favour. 
The principal doubts which attach to it are, 
whether the comparative non-success of Mr. Glad- 
stone's first commutation project may not damp 
the public confidence in the present ; and whether, 
indeed, his general view of finance is not intellec- 
tually above the level of the public. 

A fresh Order in Council virtually corrects the 
prohibition upon the export of articles contraband 
of war. The prohibition is now limited to arms, 
ammunition, the ingredients of gunpowder, and 
naval steam-machinery ; which must not be ex- 
ported direct to Russia, nor to ports in Russian 
occupation. The iron trades had felt considerable 
difficulty in carrying on their business under the 
usual interpretation of the phrase, and there was 
great probability that a perfectly legitimate trade 
might be impeded by the technical working of a 
prohibition uot necessary for any practical pur- 
pose. The new Order in Council removes this 
difficulty, and adds a new extension to the free- 
dom of commerce during war. In this, as in other 
respects, the French Government continues to 
furnish its counterpart of the English precedent, 
and to share the lead of Great Britain in the re- 
form of the war-code as it applies to commerce. 
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At present the most important act in reference 
to the relations of foreign powers is the publica- 
tion of statements by the Prussian Minister, 
Baron Manteuffel, to the Committee of the First 
Chamber. The position of the Baron is well 
known: he is regarded as being still liberal, and 
as having several times tendered his resignation 
to the King rather\than«continue in .the «admi- 
nistration of a policy whichds not his own, and is 
quite inconsistent with the-eonstitutional prin-- 
ciples that he has always sustained. The King, 
however, has continued. toméfuse the resignation ; 
and as Prussian oustoms still require obetience in 
such circumstances, the Baron really appears to 
have no refuge from a position most painful by its 
discredit to his honour, save the classic refuge of 
suicide. At present, by Royal compulsion, he 
places the Prussian policy on the very lowest 
basis of self-interest. He confesses that the soli- 
citations of Austria for a more active co-opera- 
tion with the West have not been fully assented 
to; that Prussia regards, above all things, her 
own welfare, setting aside the injured rights of 
Turkey ; that the sole object is to procure for 
Germany, or rather for Prussia, immunity from 
the calamities of war; and that Prussia will not 
pledge herself to any course in future. 

This frank avowal of a narrow and selfish 
policy is accompanied by acts which induce still 
greater suspicion ‘against Prussia. It is well 
known that Baron Hess, the Austrian Minister, 
has had great difficulties in concluding a con- 
vention with Prussia for purposes of mutual de- 
fence. The persons appointed by King Frederick 
William .to conduct the negotiations on his side 
are moted for their Russian sympathies; and the 
immediate agents of the court. appear to be very 
active just. now in looking up Russian interests, 
even beyond the bounds of Germany. 

For example, Baron Canitz, the Prussian Mi- 
nister at Turin, is instructed to demand from 
King Victor Emanuel the statement of his in- 
tended position in reference to the allies. 

No fear is entertained in this country as to 
the purpose or policy of Sardinia. If any doubt 
could be felt, it would arise from the very imper- 
fect support given to Sardinia during the last 
contest with Austria in 1848. But King Victor 
Emanuel’s' Government has been more consistent 
than our own; and there is no question that he 
will continue to sustain constitutional principles 
with the full support of his people. Piedmont is 
a speeimen of the ;natural alliance for England. 
Prussia is one of those allies which hamper rather 
than assist us. 

We see that the Neapolitan Government is also 
making its inquiries. Its Ambassador has been 
instructed to demand explanations from the 
French Government respecting a phrase ascribed 
to the Bishop of Nancy ; when that prelate married 
Prinee Joachim, the eldest son of Prince Lucien, 
the prelate is reported to have said, “‘ Reflect, my 
Prince, that one day you may be called upon to 
beara crown.” ‘The Foreign Minister, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, has declined to explain language used 
by a dignitary of the church in the performance of 
@ private religious ceremony. The French Go- 
vernment, therefore, refuses to soothe the natural 
Neapolitan fears of the great Muratist movement 
which is.gaining strength in the South of Italy. 

‘The Cuban question is not yet settled at Madrid. 
The Spanish ree is understood to have 
expressed its willingness to make reparation, but 
to hesitate at the amount demanded by Mr. Soulé 
——800,000 dollars smart money for the outrage 
inflicted .on the Black Warrior. The Spanish 
Government complains that it is too much, and 
that M. Soulé’s language is not respectful enough. 
Spain likes to be coerced with.a consideration for’ 
its antique pride, But as to the complaint of 
too ,high a price for the \indignity offered to an 
American ship, we do not think that it has much! 


weight, nor that the.result of this particular case | off 








matters much. We believe it will not be possible 

to restrain the local officers of Cuba from renew- 

ing these insults, and.that the aggregate of repa- | 
ration aceruingtothe' United States will infinitely | 
exceed the sum,set down. The day is not fur 

distant when it willbe easier for Spain to yield 

up Cubaithan to pay the, accumulated fines on the 

mismanagement of thatiisland. 

Phe subject in thec(Commons on the firstmight 
after theerecess was'Oxford. The Homse of 
Commonsjilaving agegpted “the principlesuif the 
Government "Bill, was to ¢ave gone intofCom-. 
mitteejibut the while night was occupied in dis- 
cussing a motion of Mr. Heywood’s for referring 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The effect of 
this would have been to delay legislation for 
another year. Mr. Heywood was followed into 
the lobby by the extreme section of Tories and 
the extreme section of Liber.ls. Mr. Disraeli 
finds that the Bill goes further than he expected, 
and Mr. Blackett finds that it does not go far 
enough. The Ministers will be attacked on every 
point, and when the time for the third reading 
arrives it will be hard to recognise the features of 
the original measure. 

As Parliament re-assembles, the railway inte- 
rest is mustering its forces ; and Mr. Stewart, the 
secretary of the North-Western Railway, calls 
upon the shareholders to put their pressure upon 
their representatives in different parts of the 
country, in order, as he politely phrases it, to 
secure “examination” of the Bill. He gives the 
cue to the shareholders’ by representing the Bill 
as conferring upon the Board of Trade rights 
to interfere in the management of railways, to 
low tolls, to arrange the time of :the trains, &c. 
The truth is that the Bill prohibits railway com- 
panies from so arranging ‘their tolls, iheir time- 
tables, and their traflic as to show favouritism for 
some, while others are perversely obstructed in 
travelling or transmission of goods. In eases of 
violation of the new law, right of appeal to 
the Court of Chancery is given; and after:a 
decision by the Court, the Railway Board has 
authority to give redress—a very different thing 
from the power falsely ascribed in Mr. Stewarts 
circular. The appeal, however, is well understood 
by the public, and even by railway shareholders ; 
who perceive that the amalgamated railway 
agitators are trying to prevent any Legislative or 
Executive control over a management which is so 
eostly to the public and so dangerous to railway 
travellers. It remains to be seen which in- 
fluence is to prevail—that of the railway directors, 
or that of the Government and the public. 

War, so near to us, proceeds with provoking 
slowness; but then, whatever our;fast men may 
think, war is essentially slow. It takes a long 
time to prepare for action, and longer to bring 
enemies face to face:in such a manner that neither 


a 
PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK, 


Boru Houses of Parliament re-assembled on 
day, and at once proceeded to business; the 
mance being a discussion in the Hoi 
Commons onthe, propriety of going into comm; 
onethe bill for the Reform of the Univers; 
Qxford. ‘Whis-debate was of a singular c} 


the bill,dimdeague with the Tories, who are 
for its overthrow. 

On therquestion being put that the House 
resOlve itaelf into a committee of the wh 
‘Heywoopumoved as an amendment that 
hh ed toa select committee, 
teude thatsaxthorough reform of the 5 
vequired. The pill would strengthen the 
element; would act unjustly as regards pri 
tutors; and..did not make proper 
gards fellowships, now subject to many 


the 
He 


unfit. 


not agreeing with Mr. Heywood, came 
his support; and inveighed at length 
priving the university of her 
government. ‘I'he university he defined as q 
ration; and contended that it should. not be 
with by that House. 


new channel, and raised a discussion on. 

sion of Dissenters from the universities, an 

he characterised as unjust. Practically the 
society, and runs counter to the spirit of the age, 


elaborately working out his main position 


ing them only two paths lay before him, one leadi 


giate life. 
for a fellowship, take holy orders, becomea 
and having no occasion ‘to ‘study ‘further, ‘he! 
simply to retain the knowledge he possessed. 


universities, where Christianity is so much 


research. Turning to the bill he subjectedut 
severe criticism. 
“The preamble of the bill stated that the object of 


promote them? .He had shown that, under thes 
syatem of stagnation, the tutors: must be an unlea 

He had shown them that their professors were comparalé 
insignificant and unemployed. What provision of the 


ing. What provision of the bill remegied that defect?” 


measure; but there was not a right connexioa 
tween its principles and its provisions. 





will nor ean refuse to:fight. Wellington :may be 
said to have been years marching from Portugal 
to Toulouse, and thence to .Paris, the goal of his 
long campaign. So it is with the armies on the 
Danube. They stand not face to face as yet ; we 
are still, probably, some time distant from a great 
battle, but steps have been taken rendering that 
result inevitable. Atpresent we haveto note two 
movements—the abandonment of Trajan’s wall by 
the Turks, and their concentration at Schumla; 
and the withdrawal of the Russians from Lesser 
Wallachia, probably to shorten their long line 
and bring down additional flanking support to the 
centre. We have yet to see the upshot of the 
great movement across the Danube ; especially as 
the allies are hastening to the scene of action. 
Meanwhile the Turks have delivered two smart 
blows, one at Kalafat, and one at Chernavoda. 
The latter must have been dealt by the retiring 
troops of Mustapha Pasha, the hero of the 
Dobrudscha. Possibly, also, Odessa has been as- 
sailed from the sea. But the naval warfare has 





elected mainly by the tutors; but the t 
| ment had been the bane of the university. 
| “]twas a fact that our universities had declined, and 


con, 
ystem ig 


Mr. Newpecare, entirely opposed to the bill, and 
promptly 

against de 
and self 


Mr. Ewart, on the contrary, cordially agreed: 
a great portion of the bill. He led the pert 


excluding Dissenters, ignores the existing state of 


Horsman contrasted the English and the Ge 
man universities, and pointed out that -the latte 
had produced all the great works in classical aif 
bibilical literature, all the great scholars, and gret 
theologians. There is an outcry against Germanising 
our universities, yet the works students are com 
pelled to consult emanate from these very.Germm 


ty of 
and exhibited the Liberals, who are dissatisfied wat 
Anxious 


ole, Mp, 


gt 


provisions 28 me 


restrictions; as that fellows should not marry, ang 
should enter holy orders, whether they were fit g 


OSE TERROR ELLE IEE 


Mr. Horsman made a long and able 
ats 


universities are deficient as educational institution, 
He described the course of a student at the university 
—one who had gained honours—and how on obtain. 


to 


the active duties of the world, the other to @ colle 
If he chose the latter he must trige 


or 


and the foundations of faith undermined. ‘Wehar 
whole floods of their works, all abandoning revele 
tion, and inspiration as it was. understood of oli, 
while our universities produce no men who can coml- 
pete with these professors in learning and depth 


to 
the 


measure was to promote learning and religion in the mpiver 
sity. He asked, whieh of the provisions of the billdidw 


: o 
He asked what provision of the bill remedied that defect? 


remedied that defect? He had shown, too, that we had-no 
classical learning and no theological teaching worth meatiti 


The bill contained the material of a very excellent 


provided that the Hebdomadal Council shouldbe 


| cause of that decline was to be found in the increasedimp™ 


| tance of the colleges as distinct from ‘the i 
| growth and monopoly of the colleges, each of whic 
|}come a small preserve on which no poaching was 
| The college teacher had superseded the uni 
and, instead of the teacher’s mind being fixed upon one 


upon many, of which his knowledge must 
superficial. Hence the university had. become sw! 
They were seats of teaching, not seats of learning, 
with the one task of preparing men for their degree, 
more affecting the public mind of Europe than the 

Eton or Westminster, of which they were re 
larger scale. 
to alter that, because the colleges had statutes of tl 
but it had been shown that there was no difficulty in 


leges themselves. He denied that the colleges had ever 
intended by their founders to be independent, and com 
that they had becn established with the view of being 
dinate and subsidiary. Their founders had never 
them to destroy the parent institution, and, if it 
found'that practically they defeated the end for 

had been founded, it was obviously the duty 


mon sense.” 


In his peroration Mr. Horsman enlarged 00 





been begun by gallant exploits of the little Fu 
‘Sebastopol. 7 


danger of Christianity. 





u niversity ine 
iversity professor, 


‘ara 


to step in to restore them to a state of conformity wish ome 


ject in which he might become eminent, he had to pet 


to the colleges, and the colleges bad dwindled down to schools. 


intrasted 


of 


roductions on® 
It had bee: id that it would. be im 
been said that it-w —_ 


those statutes, when relaxation was convenient to oe 


be 


thee 
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abroad signs of awful significance which, in 

“There oer any statesman could overlook. They 
his opinion, 20 on'the continent whole nations might be 
Inad seem that jon Christianity. They had perceived in 
broagine Jeading nations in power, arts, and civilisation, 
—_ depravity and irrel gion, the most open and 
the eed materialism, sensualism, and atheism poovell, 
i A highest development of literature. It 
combined with hese two oe that he so much 
wasthe and to which no para lel could be found, It was 
dreaded, under the emperors, sunk into a state of 
nme ] than was now exhibited abroad ; 


it more . Saeko oot 
in those days was not the pure light of Christianit 
1 models‘of virtue and of goodness that they now had, 
or 


was the hope, which was realised, that the pro- 


and there , ; ee ‘ol 4 
Jaiming inspiring creed might awaken higher an 
holie — in the omen heart. But now, when they 
erm highest conceptions of goodness would be 


trampled ewere they to look for a new Gospel or 
— counteract and prevent such a state of 
hie? It was for these reasons that he considered that 
the before them was so full of a. T ——— 
i ations to resist a physical pestilence 

say they deewded, bat they ought also to prepare to resist 
the moral pestilence which could be perceived. As yet the 
: were right-hearted, and as yet they lived in a reform- 
‘and not destroying age. They were bound to make these 
preparations, for this nation had its duties and responsibili- 
ties, it had taken the lead among nations, aud was eminent 
in arts, arms, and cominerce ; and amid the late revolutionary 
excesses ofthe continent it was its pride to have been the 
harbour and’shelter of every exile, but the time might ap- 
h whenva higher and holier mission miglit await it. 
Phvistianity without a home in Europe might seek a refuge 
on its*shores, and where should they look to, if not to the 
universities, for champions to drive back the tide of in- 
fidelity, the approach of which was so much to be dreaded ?” 


er P 
Mr. STONE, agreeing to some extent, that as 
to'the 'theologieal deficiencies of Oxford, said that 
‘Mr. Horsman’s speech was pervaded by a tone of ex- 
“] confess I do not think, although there are many sad 
and.ominous.sigus in the state of the times, yet I do not 
thiak.that Christianity is. about to be exiled from the conti- 
nent of Europe and to come a suppliant to our shores. 
(Hear.). Ido not think either that we are so wholly defi- 
cient in the means of defending our faith, for it would not be 
diffieult torefer to the names of many leading divines con- 
nected» with: both universities, who have given forth works of 
very considerable importance, and which are quoted with 
honourin this and other countries, and their authors ave well 
worthy of taking rank either with the great theologians 
England has uced in former times, or with the eminent 
men of other countries distinguished in this great branch of 
learning. I grant, however, that there is in our universities 
a defect.in this respect, and that for several generations the 
benefits derived.from them have been small in proportion to 
those which under better legislative regulations they might 
have yielded.” . 


If the tutors are not learned, that must be referred 
‘rather to the genius of the nation for activity than 
to the university. ‘He could not admit that the 
tutorial system was its bane. As to the learning of 
the Germans, Mr, Gladstone could not but echo what 
Mr. Horsman had said. He was ashamed to think 
that a German, Huber, had written the very best 
history.of the English universities. Mr. Gladstone 
contended ‘thatthe bill did remedy the defects pointed 
out by Mr. Horsman; contended that the amend- 
ment was ‘intended -to ‘throw out the bill, and de- 
manded if that were the case, the bill should have 
been met on its merits. He would not enter into 
the question of ‘the admission of Dissenters to the 
university, because that question could not satis- 

ily - a of, and must be the subject of a 

“ We are poing by this bill to restore the liberty of a cor- 
poration which, through the intervening agency of a parti- 
Sin, has lost. the ancient liberties that it possessed. 
t has come to be in acondition in which its actual power to 
ee ona simple question depends entirely not on its 
Sense\or judgment, but on the opinion of twenty-four | 
gentlemen, of the greatest respectability no doubt, but | 
Hib gentlemen not chosen by the university ; not put 
a hii the university by the university, but chosen by 
im od call any to = affairs of those societies 
sitrs * that freedom. ,. We are going to give the univer- 

Side ng lke Constitution; we are endeavouring to 
provide—and Parliament I hope will re tl sedi 
—that h 5 Pp 1 Approve le proceeaing 

the governing body of the versity shall be a real 
riptand repree y he university shall bea rea 
pre presentation of its mind, Now, ov this subject 








‘“* By the present measure Government came forward to 
effect the reform of an institution which they admitted was 
a national one; and yet, at the same time, the parties it 
was meant to serve only ted a particular ‘class, to 
the exclusion of others. It was for this reason :that the 
Dissenters took exception to it, as being monstrously and 
manifestly unjust. In speaking on this ion, he had no 
desire to support any one particular sect, but to serve the 
country generally, and to resist the spirit of intolerance and 
bigotry, which needed but to be encouraged to spread and 
increase. He believed that this measure had been ‘framed 
in the way that it had to nullify any opposition from the 
bishops, and to conciliate their goodwill and support; the 
consequence of which would be, that, besides every other 
class of illiberality, we should have episcopal illiberality 
brought to bear vpon, and introduced into, this matter. 
(‘ Hear, and‘ No!) He had been greatly struek with, 
and could sincerely appreciate the affection with which every 
member belonging to the university had spoken. of his. Alma 
Mater, but he could not, at the same time, choose but re- 
member that from such feelings the Dissenters were ex- 
cluded, and could not, therefore, be expected to share in 
the same, or to listen to the glowing encomiums bes 
onthe university without some feelings of regret at the 
exclusion under which they suffered. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
cheers.) It could hardly be called factious in the Dis- 
senters to take no interest in a measure which went out, 
of its way to exelude them from all benefit in its partici- 
pation.” 

Mr. Drsraett put, vaguely, the Tory views in.an 
adroit fashion, intended to damage the Government. 
If the reform of the English Constitution could be 
delayed, it was not unreasonable to ask, on fair 
grounds, to delay the consideration of 'the reform of 
the university. But he denied that a.reference of 
the bill to a ‘select committee would be necessarily.a 
postponement either of the measure of the Govern- 
ment, or of any measure that the select committee 
might recommend. He objected to the bill, not. be- 
cause it attempted to reform and. re-construct an, 
ancient institution, but because it might lead to 
changes, not only in the structure, but the adminis- 
tration of the university, which struck unnecessarily 
a fatal blow at the self-government, the freedom, and! 
the independence of the university. Of the changes; 
introdueed by the bill, the private halls and the 
revival of the professurial system would, in his 
opinion, end in disappointment, while the dealing 
with collegiate property was neither more nor less 
than an appropriation clause. If the changes pro- 
dueed no results, the measure would furnish stand- 
ing-ground for future and more dangerous assaults, 
and there was a morbid desire on the part of the 
Legislature to deal with the institutions of the 
country, which was not shared by the people. He 
adverted, in conclusion, to what he characterised as 
an extraordinary argument used by Mr. Horsman, 
that this bill should pass and Oxford be reformed, 
because, from the state of religious opinion in Ger- 
many, Christianity was in danger. 

“We are to pass this bill,” said he, “because Chris- 
tianity is in danger—because we have a t before usof 
the religion in which we all believe finding'a solitary refuge 
in the British isles. Such is the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman, and such is his opinion of divine revelation, that that 
is a contingency more than probable, and it is a result we 
must arm against by the immediate institution of professors 
at Oxford. But I ‘must sume to remind the honourable, 
gentleman that, whatever he may think of the erudition and, 
the philosophy of Germany, there was a period when a coun- 
try not less enlightened, not less civilised, not less qualitied 
by human accomplishment, under divine favour, to influence 
the fortunes and the opinions of mankind—I must remind 
the honourable gentleman that there was a time when such, 
a country produced men who, in genius, in acquirement, in 
brilliancy of conception, and in splendour of diction would 
not yield even to German professors. That country was, 
France—a country enlightened by Voltaire and inflamed by 
Rosseau. That was the country where all the philosophers; 
of Europe assembled ; it was a country where they Cevoted 
themselves to the destruction of that system which the 
honourable gentleman thinks now in danger—which he’ 
thinks can only be preserved by university reform. But) 
that was a country, and that was an in which the 
highest genius direeted to an end was eminently sueeess-! 
ful. There was not a saered image in that country that) 
was not desecrated. Every hely tradition, every divine} 
thought in the inspired literature of the Hebrew people, in! 
whatever language it was written, was treated with con-| 
tumely and contempt. You had the triumph of Philpsophy 
(1 know not who were the professors of philosophy at Oxford 





ulmission of Dissenters to the universities, I say, with- 

be, ta adging what the view of the University of Oxford will 
at it never has had the opportunity of considering that | 
— It never has had the means, it never has had the | 
Ppa hrough which to consider that question—to look into | 
funtion” and see how far it is possible, without departing 
ae wee their body, to meet the reason- | 
witli wish of Dissenters to avail themselves of 

will ay ee 9 We ask you now to pass this bill which 
é to Oxford a representative government that will 
ddvaeesthn to consider that important subject, and thereby 
asletinn* © question to that point that will lead to.its final 


tot: Hapetp asked what was the bill to him, .or 
ee who were excluded from the universities ? 
aoe wleiea. thy whatever with the measure, for 
Sem B @ decided majority of the people. Lord 
want on read Mr. Hadfield a lecture on his 
charity in taking no interest in a matter 
Fe which he derived no benefit. After a few words 
‘Muss. Hewxey in support of the amendment, Mr. 
spititedly retorted Lord John’s lecture. 





at that moment)~you witnessed ‘the fatal ‘suecess of 
that insurrectionary attempt which new -appals the ‘hon.’ 
gentleman. Long rs have sinee that catastrophe. 
I and all of us have probably visited that land. I have seen 
the churches in that country supported by no Stateendow-| 
ment, but upheld by the sympathy of believing millions. I) 
and all of us who have been in that country have seen de-' 
voted to the Christianity which the hon. gentleman thinks 
| in danger all the resources of art and all the divine attributes 
| of genius, and I cannot forget that at this moment, when, 
after a peace of nearly half a century, England is again em - 
barked in war—when England has entered upon a contest 
the fortune of which may alarm the boldest and’ make the 
most sanguine timorous, | cannot forget that the ruler of the 
| nation to which I have referred is our most trusty, and I 
| believe most trustworthy ally. ( Cheers.) ‘When I remember 

this, I defy the efforts of the German professors; tet them 
| shut up-churches, let them ‘tear down sacred i and 
| what will happen in Germany is that whieh has happened 
‘before in France—the altars will again be adorned, and the 

cause of truth will be Prot at influence more: powerful 
than university reform.” ( cheers.) 








to do what is now 


s 


tween two principles advocated two separate 
sections of the Administration. Ths sonst bed be 

to frame a very incomplete measure, in which 
ever good was by one clause was neutralised 


Motions 
ag 

ting that question. Luse the Z 4 
dissenting bodies—I use the term because there is not ano- 


ther word that I tht orto ie pew ae 


mean; but I mean all that 
to be done in order to 


necessary 
admission to the advantages of Cambridge end Oxford—all 
who are not members of the Church 
do not believe in the 39 articles, or in certain rules and in 
certain canons to which I need not now refer. To me itis 
a source of humiliation, and there are 
who also participate in the feeling, that we should 
legislating upon institutions which we call universities—I 
sagpess tenmens term is intended ‘to 


are supposed ‘to be for the nation—yet ‘appa 
without fi any compunction, we hep em 
and tpioet itndiog chon ast-asumpemdale tam 
_ inot i i now we them 
for man pens Saguepe-aehtondinns Maen i 
of England and Wales. It is very late in the day for.us 
to be considering the propriety of such an exclusion as:this 


We are rejected from’ this national institution, as 

there were something in our character or position, or in our 
objects, which made us unworthy to Leo with our 
-citizens in the advantages of those 


and it is this which makes me dislike this bill ‘to feonch 


the nation . ‘This institution, then, ‘is still tobe 
kept up for a sect. Ldonot think, however, that itsenecess 
has been very ed, even with regard to that sect. If the 
Government are unwilling to do full justice.to the whole 
ents of the country.in to this bill, do not 

eserve the support of this side of the House, . I believe, 


however, that there are members of the Government who 

are perfectly willing to do so, but that others are 

willing, and, the two parties not agreeing, the 

done. But if the Government is not competent 

which ought to be done, they oughtnot to meddlewith the 
tion at all; they ought not to fill the position of a 

Soventaint. A party-helding opinions whieh ‘they cannot 

into effect is much better upon 

side of the House than this, 

sures in under such circumstances they Gonagnins 

friends, they weaken their position, and they 

uestion with which they have undertaken to; 

o not ask him to coutecate church property 


ef 


& 
E 
Le) 


no not ask him to put us upon a level with those who 
belong to the Church of & ad; but this I do sisk him, 
in deference to his own opinions, to make a’stand’in favour 

and ‘Wales 


Se ee in England 
towhom this bill is'a bill of exclusion, to insist 
should come before the House in a shape that is j 
wards the whole ‘population, and:stand upen the decision of 
the House upon it. Sueha measure, if brought before the 
House of Commons, would pass by a considerable maj 
It would be forthe noble lord to consider what he would 
if it were rejected in another place; but with roe to 
the House or Commous, representing the people of ‘England, 
having no special or personal-interest, as ‘the majority of us, 
have not, in this great exclusion, it is not right inthe ndble 
lord to propose to us, and now he has proposed ‘it, it is mot 
ight in us to supporta measure which shall continue for 
“twenty years longer an exclusion, which I believes injurious 
to the universities, to the Hstablished Ghupch, and. ins: 
to one-half the population in England and Wales. You do 
exclude us when you send your tax-gatherers round, or 
when you ask for the performance of the duties of eitizen- 
ship; you do not exelude us from the statistical tables of 
a population, of your industry, your wealth, your renown. 


ou take all your population in and say, * This is a 
an united poate, thkeh are called the British poopie aad 
~you declare in your ‘speeches and ions that-yeu are 
proud to rule over such a nation. 
‘the question of edueation in the in which you call 
‘national universities, then you, ‘the ‘House of Commons, and 
the Liberal-Gonservative, or the Conservative .and 
| administration—you who.eccupy the offices fram 
which you ignominiously gjected your predecessors—you, 
whosay there are no men Se eT Ge ee, 
accept.a bill of this pusillanimous and g character, 
insulting, as I have already described it, to one-half ‘the 
‘population ot the country.” 
Mr. Vernon Sarre supported ‘the 


i 


iH 


bill; it ought 
'|mot ‘to be defeated by aside wind. ‘Mr. Brackerr 


‘would reluctantly vote for the amendment; but Mr. 
W. J. Fox could notdo so, as the bill could beamended 
in committee. “The House divided—for going \into 
committee, 172; for the amendment, 90—82. 

Mr. Henrey, observing that ‘many ‘alterattens ‘had 
been very recently introduced in'the drafwof the bill, 
‘proposed to have the discussion in eommittee post- 
poned for a week. 

The Cuancet.or of ‘the Excurquer ie 
that the great majority of ‘the alterations 
were merely verbal. sag! nights of diseussion-wouhd 
be required before ‘the bill -got ’ committee, 
and there was ‘no reason ‘why more should be 
lost in commencing the work. “Sir J. Paxinerox 
enforced the plea for delay, towhich Lord J) Bosseu. 
réfused ‘to -yield, and some further appedls 
for time from Mr. Newpecats, “Mr. Wiroranm, 
‘Sir H. Wrinoversy, and Mr. DisnaBit, ‘the House 
bmg on the question ‘that the Speaker ‘leave ‘the 

ir. Ayes, 160;*noes, 101—59. 
The House resolved itself into committee ‘on ‘the 





Mr. Brrout viewed ‘the bill as a compromise “be- 


bill, but before: progress ‘made,‘a postpone- 
ob until Mouiny-neat-was'aguedl Oo 
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TROOPS AT GALLIPOLI. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of ELLensoroven 
read a description given in one of the daily journals 
of the defective arrangements made for the reception 
of the troops landed at Gallipoli from the Golden 
Fleece steamer, in which, among other complaints, it 
was alleged that, through the neglect of the Commis- 
sariat, neither necessaries nor comforts had been 
provided for the men. The noble earl having com- 
mented on the article in question, asked the Govern- 
ment whether the statements which it made were true, 
and who was ible for what had occurred? 

The Duke of Newcast te, in reply, admitted the 
responsibility of the Government and their subor- 
dinates, and then stated a number of circumstances, 
partly within his own knowledge and partly from 
reports and letters from Turkey, which enabled him 
to declare that the statements in question were ut- 
terly and entirely incorrect. He added, that every 
provision which experience and foresight could sug- 
gest had been made for the reception of the troops, 
that abundant supplies had been previously sent out 
for their use, and that contracts had been made with 
respectable Turkish parties for every other requisite. 
The preparations made for the comfort of the British 
army in Turkey, he declared, would bear the test of 
the most searching inquiry. 

The Earl of ELtENBorovucH expressed his satis- 
faction at the denials given by the noble duke to the 
statements in question. 

The Earl of Harpwicke called attention to the 
assurances given, before the recess, by the noble 
earl the Foreign Secretary, that the Russian fleet had 
not left Sebastopol, nor conveyed troops from one 
part of the Russian territory to another. It appeared 
now, however, that part of the Russian fleet had 
come out, and actually conveyed troops from the 
forts on the Circassian coast to Odessa. 

The Earl of Cuarenpon said the statement he 
had made before the recess was strictly correct; and 
he would give their lordships all the information he 
had since received as to what had taken place. An 
English steamer and a French steamer had been 
sent to survey the Ci ian coast. Whilst so en- 

, they saw five small Russian steamers, Post- 
tr) packets, removing the troops stationed in dif- 
ferent along the shore, which fortresses 
were all destroyed. And he must observe that the 
fact of the Russians having, upon their own ac- 
cord, before the declaration of war, evacuated and 
Pasagy Sg these fortresses, was some proof that 
they did not consider themselves masters of the 
Black Sea. Immediately the allied steamers saw 
these packets they made towards them. One was 
boarded, and the whole were ordered to repair to 
the nearest Russian port. This, which was in pur- 
suance of instructions, took place on the 16th of 
March, whilst war was not declared in this country 
till the 29th, so that it was impossible any other 
proceeding could have been then adopted. 

The Earl of ELLENBoROvGH mentioned that the 
Russians had only destroyed six forts, whilst they 
possessed twenty-two. 

The Marquis of Cranricarpe hoped the latest 
despatches would be produced on this subject, as 
the Russian Government had published an official 
account of the transaction, which materially dif- 
fered from the statement just made by the noble 
earl. In the Invalide Russe, the vessels employed 
were described, not as Post-office packets, but as 
part of the royal navy of Russia, which it was said had 
been sent out for the purpose of removing troops from 
territory which it was no longer thought proper to 
occupy, in order to strengthen the important gar- 
rison of Sebastopol. A more important operation 
could not be undertaken by the Russian fleet at 
such a moment; and it was alleged to have been 
accomplished in open defiance of the allied squa- 
drons. If there was, at that time, no actual de- 
claration of war between the two countries, there 
certainly had been a declaration of hostilities be- 
tween the two fleets, inasmuch as notice had been 
sent to the governor of Sebastopol that if any of 
his ships ventured out they would be attacked. 





| 
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THE NATIONAL FAST: ITS SAYINGS AND 
DOINGS. 


A national fast-day is easily described so far as its 
obvious characteristics are concerned. When we 
say that the shops are shut, the banks closed, the 
Government offices empty, the streets without the 
busy noisy throng of vehicles which roll through 
them on week days; while the churches are open 
and at regular intervals filled and emptied, we have 
said all. Wednesday was no exception. The war 
which has given such an impetus to the curiosity of 
the public, swelled the ranks of the church-goers 
with large crowds of recruits, and at some places of 
worship, notably St. Paul’s, there was a rush to get 
in when the doors were opened, which reminded the 
reporters of the opera in the days of “the Lind 
fever.” All sections of religionists held the day 
sacred—except our drab friends the Quakers, who, 
of course, could not lift up their voices for the vic- 
tory of the national arms. At nearly all the 
churches there was a collection for the wives and 
children of the soldiers sent to the East, and pro- 
bably some four thousands of pounds were patrioti- 
cally deposited in the plates held at the church doors. 
What London appeared to be on that day, on so 
grand a scale, that all the great and little towns 
and villages in England were on a less. Everywhere 
the day was observed, if not with the fervour of 
belief, yet with that propriety which usurps its 
place in these latter days. 

In order that our readers may have some idea, 
although perhaps but a faint one, of what was said 
on this day, what word the priests of England had to 
speak to the people, we append some extracts from 
the best reports we have been able to select of the 
discourses of the best preachers. We may premise 
that with one exception, Mr. Burnett, all the mi- 
nisters approve of the war. 

At the afternoon service at St. Paul’s there was an 
unseemly crush in consequence of the bad arrange- 
ments, due mainly to the permitted cupidity of the 
officers, who take money for seats; and in the 
squabble the Lady Mayoress was much squeezed 
and troubled! The preacher was the Bishop of 
London. 

The three sore judgments with which the Supreme Ruler 
afflicted the world were famine, pestilence, and the sword. 
Within the last few years they had twice met in that cathe- 
dral to pray God to remove from our land two of those judg- 
ments, namely, pestilence and famine—the pestilence which 
stalked about in the midst of us, and the famine which 
destroyed old families and villages in this and the sister 
country. And now, for the third time, they had met within 
those sacred walls to acknowledge the third of those judg- 
ments from which God had so long protected them. ie 
feared that the people of this country would find it difficult 
adequately to recognise the miseries of war, as they recog- 
nised the miseries of the pestilence, which came to every 
man’s door, and which was untraceable in its origin, mys- 
terious in its nature, baffling all science and human skill, 
sweeping off whole families, decimating whole neighbour- 
hoods, and forcing the thoughtless and the presumptuous to 
recognise the hand of God. They could not have forgotten 
the unusual solemnity with which the days of humiliation 
he had referred to were observed. People left their business 
and their pleasure to repair to the house of God with abun- 
dant almsgiving—everything indicating a sense of God’s 
judgment and of the nation’s dependence upon Him. In the 
present case we could trace more distinctly the operations of 
the judgment with which the nation was at present afflicted ; 
and it might be feared that people would stop at the consi- 
deration of second causes, instead of tracing up the visitation 
to the first great cause—to Him who held in his hand the 
chain of events, and by whom every link was fashioned. 
The right rev. prelate proceeded to point out that war was 
the worst of the three judgments he had named, and ex- 
plained its manifold disadvantages. He — upon his 
auditory the duty of individual exertion in behalf of those 
whom our sailors and soldiers had left behind them, and 
contended that individual reformation was the best test of 
national reformation. He recommended all, while praying 
for the success of the British arms, to add to their interces- 
sions that God, in His mercy, would withhold the scourge of 
pestilence which threatened to visit this land, and that He 
would speedily restore the blessings of peace. 


The Reverend Thomas Dale, St. Pancras, at- 
pted to show why we are punished by war for 


+ 





So far, therefore, as concerned this tr tion, 
our flag had more or less been tarnished. We 
had played the game of brag, und had been beaten 
at it. It was said, however, that the fact of the 
Russians having destroyed some of their fortresses 
on the coast of Circassia was a proof that we were 
masters of the Black Sea. He had not the least 
doubt that we were so really; but the effect pro- 
duced upon the inhabitants of the coast by the 
operations ofthe Russians would be of an opposite 
character. If the forts in question had been de- 
stroyed by the allied forces, the inhabitants would 
then consider that we were masters of the Black 
Sea; but the fact that they had been voluntarily 
destroyed by the Russians, and that they had em- 
barked their troops for Sebastopol, would lead them 
to a totally contrary conclusion. 

The Earl of CLrarenpon had no objection to lay 
on the table the despatches to which allusion had 
been made. Amidst cheers, he added that their 
lordships would then have an opportunity of judging 
between the accuracy of the statement he had made 
and that of the Russian official account. 








our sins. 

“ The wisdom of this world,” said the apostle Paul, “ is 
foolishness with God ;” and among many practical evidences 
of the truth of this saying, not the least striking und con- 
clusive was the fact that shallow philosophers and sceptical 
politicians, assuming to be the organs of popular feeling and 
the exponents of the national mind, had deprecated and 





denounced the observance of days of public humiliation 

under the pressure of God’s judgments, and days of public | 
thanksgiving when they had been abated or withdrawn. If } 
those who thus wrote and spoke were at once to avow them- | 
selves atheists,—if they were openly to identify themselves | 
with the “fool” of holy scripture, the man who saith ‘in | 
his heart there is no God,” those who held opposite views 
could not arraign their consistency, however they might 
deplore their infidelity ; but to act thus when they recognised 
in terms the Creator, and therefore admitted his providential 
dispensations, was no less contrary to all reason than ob- 
viously subversive of all religion; it was virtually to declare 
that the God of individuals was not the God of nations, and 
that the Providence, without whose permission a sparrow 
fell not to the ground, did not interfere at all in the guidance 
and government of empires, in their alternate exaltation or 
depression, in the casting down of one or setting up of 





another. This, however, was no new development 
delity and impiety. Precisely the same more ‘oa inf. 
years ago was the lan of the rebellious house of hy 
and it was the voice of Jehovah himself which testified 
only to Jeremiah in the text, but to the prophet Ezekie] 

“ The iniquity of the house of Israel and Judah ig ale, 
great, and the land is full of blood, and the city full of ng 
ness ; for they say, the Lord hath forsaken the earth alee 
Lord seeth not.” Such, however, among themselves re 
trusted, the exception, not the rule. The national he 
whether in ages long past or in days close verging 


had found other exponents. Unforgotten while tine dea F 


last would be that great deliverance which fathers 
rienced under another Queen, when the seca 
tantism of England seemed about to be defaced bya 
power, and when the invading Armada, with its instrumee 
of torture, was scattered over the wide ocean like 
the wind. “God blew with his winds, and 
scattered” was then the appropriate acknow! 
deliverance. It was folly to deny to him who madg 
winds all administrative connexion with them; it was 
to limit the exercise of power, which was confessed ty 
almighty, and thus to circumscribe the scope of 
which was acknowledged to be infinite. There wes 
rational medium between the rejection of divine revelation 
altogether and the unqualified acceptance of that part of 
it which declared Jehovah the God of all the families of the 
earth, as well as of the one common 
whom they sprang. ‘ Prove to me,” the balla 
say, “that God did not create Adam out of the dust of the 
earth, then, and only then, shall I believe that : 
tion of Adam’s innumerable posterity can ceage ( 
objects of interest to Him who made them all,” Why 
should not the words apply with equal force toa northery 
despot of the present day with which they wav pedi ; 
tod of 


wend 


i 
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of old of an eastern conqueror—“O Assyrian, 
mine anger and the staff in their hand is mine 
tion.” Why should it not be as true of the despot of the 
north as heretofore it was of the Assyrian t Thon 
art my battle-axe and weapons of war; for with thee will [ 
break into pieces the nations, and with thee will I 
kingdoms.” Let them, then, contemplate with revenge 
the power of the God of nations; and instead of i 

in mere political speculation, dependent only on man 
resolving everything into subordinate causes, let then 
come and behold the wonders of the Lord. Let them 
that God would make wars to cease in all the wart al 
cause even the “ stout-hearted who were far from rightems- 
ness” to “ be still and know that He is God.” But onmth 
an occasion they must go far beyond this. While withow 
heart and with one voice they cast themselves in this om. 
mencement of a fearful, and it might be world-wide stragg, 
of which no one could foresee the issue, upon a 
Him who alone could give victory in battle, it became , 
to acknowledge both individually and nationally that the 
were evils in the country, evils in the city, evils in the home, 
evils in the heart, which might well incense God to 
concerning them, as he did concerning his chosen 

“ Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord, 

not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” 
what class or order of men, regarded in the a 

they look to save them from the wrath of God? Were ther 
not too many in the highest places of the Jand who wats 
curse and seandal to society when they ought to be a 
example ?—corruptors of innocence, ¢ 


eceiving and dis 
sembling for the purposes of expediency or iy 
heedless of the supenalilies which sttached to Sal 
honour, so that they could but revel in the luxuries of this 
life? Did not a large portion of the middle class, ma 
especially the young, regard God as a kind of a 
telligence, who took no interest in the day which be bd 
made, and allowed men to live with no other restrait 
custom or law? Were there not many among our mere 
princes whose only wish on the Lord’s day was that “t 
morrow might be as that day, and yet more 

While, to go at last where Jeremiah went at first, of the 
mechanic and operative classes how fearful a 
they find who seemed in that portion of time which was 
at their own disposal to have scarcely any other 
brutal gratification? How many drunkards o 
thoroughfares! how many harlots infested our streets! | ' 
many venders of cheap literature corrupted th aa 
morals! how many children grew up in the midst of Us, 
from infancy to youth, and from youth to man the 
any knowledge of those principles which might Pat 
one sex from fraud and violence, and the other = 
and shame! Three years ago it was ascertained that 
was a majority of practical heathens in this country. 


Dr. Croly, of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, tok # 
critical and ‘‘ reviewer” outlook upon the war. 


There are two great principles evidently ca fa 4 
lopment in European history ; the one 1s, t aul 
contending for the cause of the weak and injured 4 
mately suffer for the generosity of its help; and the oth 
is, that no nation actuated by mere ambition, 
treaties for the simple object of its own aod te 
will be ultimately suffered to go without palpable the 
mendous punishment. The history of Eng from 
16th century to the present period, affords the chief illustre 
tion of the former principle. The continental ~ 
ply the chief illustration of the latter. England, iia 
war against Spain for the protection of the 
of Holland, triumphed against an immeasurable su} 
of force, secured her object, and reduced Spain to 
rate power at a blow. England, in the seventeenth eentaryy 
took the field against Louis XIV. for the cause of 
and broke the power of the French monarch for tof 1789); 
years, England, in = of the Bodin Poche 4 
again adopted the cause of European liberty, ; 
complete ara closed by a peace of nearly seventy i 
The illustration of the second principle—namely, nations 
breach of treaties brings an especial punishment 0 and 
—is proved by the punishment of Prussia, he Poland 
Russia, for the atrocious iniquity of the ED of 
in 1772—by the punishment of France, for the t ) 
her war with England ic 1778 (which rained the 
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ishment of the invasion of 


in pun 
—by the pote © > of Spain, in cousequence of the 
ee of ies ~ mood in 1808—by the ruin 


French army fall of the Emperor, in conse- 
of the Sie siseesien of Russia in 1812. The 
aie aoe and the illustration of the principle is to 


is 5 : ~ 
nishment of the guilty aggression of 
be lod roakoes of Turkey. 
With a larger mind than that of the Vicar of St. 
- the Reverend Frederick Maurice did not 
Pont with bitterness those who question the hold- 
ing of days of fasts and thanksgivings. 
“There was,” he said, ‘a large class of persons who dis- 
national fasts and humiliation, and regarded them 
rm He _ of — but of _ ¢ 
and character, who were impatien 
, mene her looked upon as an attempt to keep up ap- 
nt revive practices which belonged to other days, 


A! 


to siablish an artificial and conventional devotion ; 
7 admitted that these observances had a meaning once, 
ey deat that meaning was dead to us. They said that when 
the Puritans of old appointed a fast, they really trusted that 
the Lord of Hosts would go with them to battle, but that 
we believed nothing of the kind, and therefore that we only 


observed ceremonial when we did as they did. It 
behoved professing Christians to consider well whether these | 
had not a warrant for saying vy in ~- state of 
religious i and in our practices; for when we en- 
Saeserel ae the humilfations of the Church, that 
we might make ourselves individually more holy, and ob- 
tain a foretaste of heavenly blessings, we experienced | 
much bitterness of disappointment. Our evil habits remained 
as as ever, and there was a rebound to animal indul- 
gence, W ich we had supposed we had learned to despise.” 
He thus explained the spirit in which the day 
should be regarded :— 
“Now, their exercises that day must be the most solemn 
, if they did not start from the Jewish ground. 
Had we been by God to be Englishmen, might we at- 
tribute to Him the continuance of our English life, with the 
common laws, and religion, which prescribed in 
our empi n empire whose sovereign acknowledged the 
restraints of law—might we believe that the sense of right 
and wrong, and the power of enforcing right, and putting 
down were His gifts and the signs that we were His 
nation—might we think that the courage with which he 
inspired our people, enabled them to brave the terrors of 
war, and the loss of visible enjoyments—might we say that 
all our spiritual forces, and all our mechanical appliances, 
and union in the direetion of both, were from Him, and that 
we were fellow-workers with Him who had called the one 
and the other into existence? If we could not say | 
this troly, let us have no days for humbling our- 
selves before God; for they would, then, mean nothing. 
In the time of trial which had now overtaken us, if we 
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awful day of judgment. 
by ministers of the Gos phecies con- 
tained in this book, and endeavouring to expound 
them to their hearers; and showed that as the age 
rolled on it was found that what were mysteries be- 
fore in process of time became simple truths. 

Turning to the war, which had been the cause of the 
solemnity of the day, he repeated what he said he had stated 
on a former occasion, when speaking on behalf of the children 
of soldiers and sailors in connexion with the Caledonian 
Schools ; that he believed that the war on which this country 
had entered was a justifiable war. He believed it was not a 
crusade for conquest, or even for the pur of humbling 
Russia, nor intended to do injury toa single country; and if 
it had been undertaken medly to show that we were braver 
or stronger than other nations, it would have been a mons- 
trous war. But it was a war for the preservation of great 
rights and great interests, a war, in fact, to keep off the 
invader, and as it was a just and a right war, we might pray 
to God not to destroy Russia, but bring her to a sense of the 
errors of her ways in the sight of the nations, At the same 
time, looking to prophecy, he would not conceal his belief 
that Russia would not be finally driven back, but that she 
was yet destined to sweep over Europe, and to be an instru- 
ment in the hand of God to exhaust Se acmensiantes and to 
fulfil prophecy. The war on which we had entered was one 
unprecedented in its nature and character, and promised to 
be long in duration; and it seemed to interpreters of the 
sry of the Revelations to be that which was called the 
“ great battle,” that is the great conflict and straggle which 
was to last for years which was there indicated. He speke 
of the extraordinary development of ingenuity in the prepa- 
ration and improvement of engines of war, and said that it 
seemed as if all the learning and instruction of forty years of 
peace had tended to the creating and perfecting of implements 
of warfare, such as the world never yet saw. He urged that 
in the columns of daily newspapers we might constantly read 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and he argued that recent events 
showed that Mahommedanism was gradually yielding up the 
peculiarities on which its faith was based. Looking at the 
warfare that was ensuing, every one spoke of it as one of 
which no man could hope to see the end, and that states- 
men had formed that estimate of its character was evinced 
by their reluctance to enter on a conflict which would let 
loose so many elements of discord that their re-adjustment to a 
state of peace was what no one could look forward to with 
any certainty. He enlarged on the magnitude of the arma- 
ments about to be employed by the contending parties. On 
one side was ranged the vast hordes of the boundless terri- 
tory of Russia; and on the other side the master of the 
Bosphorus was making his last effort to retain that which it 
was impossible for him to retain—the establishment of Ma- 
hommedanism. Then Great Britain joined with France 
were but the precursors of the subterranean heavings of 
Italy and Hungary; and the hour would soon come when 
would be displayed that spirit which had long been ripening 


He justified the searching 
l into the pro 





trusted in our material resources, that trust would almost 


inevitably ensure our discomfiture. What the Queen invited | 


them to do that day was, to believe that she and they were 
the subjects of the Father of spirits, who quickened their 
souls, and put divine energy and force into them; and that 
she and they humbly acknowledged a God of rigliteousness, 
who would smite them or their enemies if either sought to 
frustrate the ends of that righteousness. She did not ask us 
to believe that victory came by chance—that it was given on 
this side and on that by the caprice of a sovereign who 
desired to show His superiority to all law—she called on us 
to invoke a God of order and of truth—to beseech that He 

d use us as his soldiers—to pray that He would give us 
the victory so far as we could bear it, and so far as it would 
farther ends for which He would have us fight, and not 
to minister to the inflation of our conceit and the drying up 
of our To save us from lightness of mind, and to 
enable us to enter into conflict with the calmness of men who 
had counted the cost, and to save us from the irritation and 


ervey into which the thoughtless and the careless | 
t be thrown when we should meet disasters, we were 


asked to humble ourselves before the Lord of Hosts, the giver 
of peace. The past years of the external peace we had so 
long enjoyed had been years of much conceit, self-glorifica- 
tion, and intestine strife. 
rished the same habits of mind which we were now obliged 
to struggle against when manifested by the Autocrat of the 
North, and we had evineed the same readiness to gloss 
over schemes of conquest with the name of God and religion 
—and we knew that our different classes of the community 
had been striving 
striving more than t 


ey were doing now. All this they were 


ve confess—not that they might persuade the God of | 


truth to make them successful in war, notwithstanding that 
ae which engendered it, but that He Taight 
although we m A... all such temper and moral disease, 
hed uot boon ent now feel certain that hitherto the blame 
idle ene fa pte pa day would not have been a vain or 
ance, and made then dar if it brought them to this repent- 
suns wes feel that the pride to which they were 
Shey owe pine bay unreasonable, and that the humility 
tule oon oh © en ~— po! pe ome 4 
* em ri y emseives J 

their brethren, = with then God” with themselves, with 
Cotmning to the Dissenters, let us take first Dr. 
ry who supplies from the pulpit of the 
pn ie Crown-court, an original view of 
iéth took for his text the 14th verse of 
they of the Book of Revelations, “For 
bs —. spirits of devils working miracles which 
whole Unto the kings of the earth, and of the 
Pm to gather them to the battle of the 
Breat God Almighty.” The preacher com- 
menced by reading passages from the 14th, 17th and 
© he en entons, a a Comene 
and morally parallel, an 

the ay gontained prophecies of the events preceding 
nium, which was itself to precede the 


We knew that we had too much | 


st each other, and were never seen | 


in men’s minds, and preparing them for this last shock of 
nations, in which no one could tell what dynasties would be 
| overthrown, or what kings would become refugees ; and, in 
short, that all things showed that the great harvest of the 
| earth was about to be gathered in, rad g rophecy about to 
| be fulfilled. It was therefore right, under these circum- 
| stances, to call the people of this country ther in prayer 
| to God to spare us as a nation, and to make us victorious 
| where it was good that we should be so, and to implore Him 
| to stay the progress and change the heart of the infatuated 
| Autocrat of Russia. Looking back to the occurrences of 
the last decade, we could trace much that appealed to us as 
| a nation to consider the eventful nature of the times. In 
| 1843 there were great divisions in the Scottish and the 
| English churches, which in the latter case had caused the 
| secession of hundreds of its members to Rome. In 1845 
hundreds and thousands of people were the victims of com- 
| mercial infatuation and a In 1846 and 1847 a 
| famine, the effects of which were still felt, desolated a great 
part of the land. In 1848 a great moral earthquake per- 
| vaded Europe in the revolutions, the influence of which was 
| still felt. In 1849 a pestilence smote the rich and the poor 
in a form which even now threatened us, and with a more 
direful character. In 1850 the Romish church attempted 
| an aggression which was to make all England ecclesiastically 
subject to the head of that church; and if 1851 was a year 
| of hope, and beauty, and joy, it was an interlude, an interval 
| between the storms and clouds which gathered soon again. 
| In 1852 the great warrior and statesman of this countr 
| died, and scarcely had the last notes of the mournful marc 
to which his comrades in arms accompanied him to his last 
| resting-place died away, when the boom of the first Russian 
cannon was heard on the Danube, the signal for a war 
greater than any in which even hyena had been engaged. 
All this was but the echo of the words of prophecy, its very 
literal fulfilment. The preacher then read several passages 
from Amos and Isaiah, which he showed to be applicable to 
these events. Then turning to the t object of the day 
of prayer and humiliation, Le dilated with much eloquence 
on our national sins and short-comings, and dwelt on them 
with earnest entreaty that we should use the day now set 
apart for the purposes of prayer for aid in bringing our 
country to a sense of those deficiencies, as well as the ne- 
cessity for their amendment. 

The Reverend Mr. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel, 
was not dogmatic by any means. 

Having elaborately denied the authority of the proclama- 
tion, he proceeded to show that war was a curse, and all its 
boasted splendour and glory, specious, false, and ‘‘ of the 
earth, earthy.” He need not remind his hearers of what 
war had done—the business it interrupted—the education it 
arrested, the property it endangered, the persons it jeopar- 
dised and violated, the fruits of the earth it trampled under 
foot, the towns and cities which were given up to pillage, 
the claims of humanity it disregarded, and the ceremonies 
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“the demon of war.” The reverend 
war as ing all commercial 
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all 
Europe in war; the im curse 
unentioete him, ad be Clones 
store. He did not say that the fulfilment of ce 
sies was near at hand, for as our Saviour said to 
when they inquired if he would restore the 
Israel, it was not for us to know the times, and 
which the Father had appointed, but be 
the war would be to secure greater 

and liberty for the subject in southern and east 
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liberty for men who were dragging out their miserable 

in such dungeons as those of eples and: Rowe, and Weems 

deep groaning and earnest ery had gone up to heaven! 

Peradventure, redemption was drawing — Then, there 

was the tyranny of the “ false prophet,” which was bat little 

known in the Christian world, and the idolatry and temporal 
his 
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power of the “ man of sin,” which tended to 
spiritual reign. Peradventure the curse might be tar 
into a blessing by the destruction of all that was opposed 
the progress of Christianity—a purer moral atmosphere 
might be created, and man get a share of a 
tion. If this should be the happy result, it would 
be the better for the world that this evil had been inflicted 
uponit. Let them rest in the conviction that it is the 
of God to conceal his purposes—that all armies are at 
disposal—all statesmen under his control—disaster 
victory attendant on the bidding of his voice; and let them 
remember that “He hath made with us an eve 
covenant, ordered in all things, and sure.” “ The 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice—let the mountains and the 
hills be glad thereof.” 
The Reverend Mr. Burnett came forward in his 
chapel at Camberwell-grove, and boldly preached 
the Peace Society’s view of the war. 

He chose for his text the following words of the 9th verse 
of the 45th chapter of Isaiah: “ the strive 
with the potsherds of the earth.” He commenced by ob- 
serving that he belonged to two societies, the principles of 
both of which had but little to do with the present ing. 
He was a member of the Religious Liberation Society, whose 
fundamental principle was that the state should not interfere 
in any way with religion, and yet the state had set apart 
that day for a religious purpose, and he be! to the 
Peace Society, which was opposed to all war. Nevertheless 
he was about to address them on the subject of war. His 
object would be to show how foreign the spirit of the Gospel 
of Christ was to the war spirit which was unfortuna’ 
spreading so largely in this country at this time. It 
not be denied that a war fever had seized the public mind, 
and that so deep an interest was taken in the contest now 
going on in the East, as indicated the determination of the 
nation to maintain a long struggle should it be necessary, 
But the contests of war and the mighty deeds of warriors 
were no more than the clashing together of potsherds 
divested of all the pomp, the ¢clat, and grandeur in which 
it was the fashion to clothe them. Why were the potsherds 
striving with the potsherds of the earth, and what was it they 
were striving for? Disguise it as they might, what they were 

triving for was conquest and the gratification of their ambi- 
tion. It had been so from the beginning, and ambition was 
always rekindled and increased as conquest after conquest 
was made. It had been so with Assyria, with Babylon, with 
Persia, with Greece, with Rome, and with none more so 
than ourselves. England had conquered more than any 
other power, ancient or modern. She had conquered Canada, 
India, with its 100,000,000 of inhabitants, part of China, 
Ceylon, part of Africa, the West Indies, and part of South 
America, within the last two generations, and if we 
one greater national sin than another it was that of 
being warriors and conquerors. And what had become 
the original inhabitants of some of the nations we had 
quered? Where were the red Indians of Canada — 
original inhabitants of Jamaica, of Van Diemen’s 

New Holland? Annihilated and gone from the earth. 
Turning to the strife in the Kast, ‘nothing could be more 
hollow and false than the religious put forward by 
the Emperor of Russia for kindling that strife. He prea 
tended to be anxious for the privileges of the Greek church 
in Turkey, but what was the state of religious freedom in 
his own empire? Throughout Russia a Bible society could 
not exist. No missionary could preach or teach there. No 
Bible was allowed to circulate, and the Greek priesthood in 
Russia were not only ignorant, but the greater part of them 
most unworthy. The state of the Greek church in his own 
dominions was a proof that religious liberty was not 

what the Emperor of Russia desired in Turkey, and that 
would not be tolerated by him if he succeeded. But it might 
be said that the strife was not one of conquest on the part 
of the powers opposed to Russia, but that their object was 
to the balance of power. Millions of 1 and 
millions of men had been sacrificed for that object, to 
what purpose? It was meant by the phrase “ maintaini 
the balance of power” that no single nation should be per- 
mitted to grow so strong as to be dangerous to the rest; 
but there was no justice in any number of states fixing the 
limits of power to which another should be allowed to % 
Our own mighty empire had ey further beyond those limi 
which were understood as the balance of power than 
other, yet other states did not combine to 

no doubt the Emperor of Russia would be glad to do so now 
if he could. The attempt, however, to preserve the balance of 

wer, and to interfere with other nations, had always 

Lowe every nation to bring out its own resources in its 
way and there would be no — of balance of 
being lost. So much for the objects the 
herds of the earth” were striving; then 
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of religion which it set at nought. War revered nothin 
however venerable, spared nothing however precious, ene 
for nothing however dear; in its very nature it was a reck- 
Jess, ruthless, cruel thing, and was properly personitied as 
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field slaying, of. prisoners im cold blood, . sometimes:| learn war-any move.” They saw, then,,theie great duty as We have deerced and «lo deeree asifellow 

pene A for the safety of their, captors, the de- | connected with the public humiliation. That duty was to| Art. 1. A treaty of alliance havingjbeen si 
strnetion of crops, burning of towns, and other accompani- | spread Christianity; and, if they would spread the Gospel | on the 10th of the 

ments.of actual war, were vividly described by the reverend | of Christ, the first thing was to give it sway in their own} and England with the view of sustaining.t 

preacher as showing the manner ofthe strife; which he con-| hearts. The Almighty seemed provoked by allowing an | against the aggression of the empire 

tended’was with its. object alike immoral and demoralising. | exhibition of aggressiveness on the part of one great despot | tion having been ratified by the two contracting Goveruments, 
The-next. thing to consider was, how the strife of “thei! to force on us'war; and there was too much cause to fear | and the respeetir 

potsherds of. the earth” could be abated. In the first place} that our resources would be drained, the blood of our best changed on the 15th of the same month of. Apuil;, staid. 
the-war-spirit must be suppressed at home, but ‘for the exist- | and bravest spilt, civilisation assailed, and even Christianity | treaty, the tenor of which follows, will. receive its full.and 
ensnef' which the Government would never venture upon blackened by outrages wrought in her name. Let them | entire execution : 

war, and this could best be done by a wider diffasion of the: “ rend their hearts, and not their garments,” and the peasants’ ; ‘ CONVENTION. 

Gospel of Christ, aud by showing how: directly op musie might again sound: blithely on our bills and in our Their Majesties the Queen of the United Kis 

was that Gospel. to.all war. With regard to the position of) valleys, the pestilence go from our cities and our villages, | Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of the Fy 
the. Turkish people, he doubted whether it would make-any | the war cry be hushed, and all the various businesses of life | having resolved'to afford their support to his 

difference to them if Nicholas were to. succeed to the fall| be plied by a rejoicing and industrious population. Sultan Abdul Medjid, Emperor of the Ottomans, in the: 
extent of his. ambition and. beeome theiv emperor. Had war which he:is now maintaining against the . 
‘Turkey wrought out her. own resources there would have 


been.no pretext for the Emperor of Russia, or any other 
power, to interfere. In days of old Turkey invaded Rassia 
amd conquered it, and had she availed herself of the means 
of improvement and progress she had at lier disposal, she 
taight be as powerful now as she was then; but as far as we 
were concerned, it mattered little who ruled in Turkey or in 
Russia. He might beasked whether he would not have us 
defend our own shores—whether he would advocate our in- 
vViting 
lanimity, to religious means alone for our defence ? 
He.advocated no such absurd views. He considered that 
every nation had a right to take care of its own. He would 
maintain the army as a national police for our protection, 
and he-would employ thein to seize tle robber who came 
aoross the seas to rob us, as he would seize the pickpocket 
whe endeavoured to rob him. in the streets. ‘The Peace 
Society advocated nothing so ridiculous as that a nation 
should not. protect itself, any more than that a man should 
not protect himself, but they could see no reason why cis- 
on between nations should not be settled by arbitration as 
isputes between individuals in soviety were settled by arbi- 
tration: With the views he entertained he could not join in 
the prayer for victory, for he could not call upon God to 
look with grace.and favour on. the deeds of darkness he had 
described, and which from war and armies was inseparable. 


At the. back of the Bank of England there is, every 
Tuesday, a lecture delivered to such as may attend, 
called the Golden Lecture. The lecturer is the 
Reverend Mr. Melvill. On Tuesday he took occa- 
sion to preach on the subjeet which resounded in all 
pulpits on the following day. His discourse is there- 
fore not out of place, especially when we consider the 
substance of it. His text was the 4th verse of the 
2nd chapter of Isaiah,—*t They shall beat their swords 
into. ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” ‘The near 
approach of the day set apart by the Legislature for 
the purpose of national humiliation rendered it fit 
that he should address them on topics appropriate 
to the occasion. We append some condensed passages 
of his discourse. 

While abstaining from dwelling on the war in which the 
nation had engaged, it would be an encouragement and a 
cheering thing, just as the first shot came booming on our 
ears, to think and to hear of a blessed tine when its thunders 
should ne longer shake this creation. It was worth ob- 
serving that the words ‘they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares” showed that human industry would be a 
bright feature in that happy state when all wars should 
have terminated. Indeed, throughout the bible, there was 
a manifest carefulness to represent labour as the appoint- 
ment of God. The necessity for industry which was imposed 
upon almost every class of men was the great safeguard of 
soeiety, and, at the-same time, the source of its chief orna- 
ments and comforts. It. was not by destroying labour, if 
indeed that were possible, as some theorists would suppose, 
that we should increase the sum of human happiness; but 
by producing a- more equitable distribution of labour and 
securing thoroughly to every man the just fruits of his 
industry. And while labour in one form or another was | 
forced on-all the families of the globe, while the whole | 
earth might be likened to one busy hive, in which each, if | 
he would obtain subsistence, must seek it through some | 
measure of toil, it must, indeed, be a gratifying annonuec- | 
mient to all who “earned their bread by the sweat. of | 
their brow” to find that when a time was pointed out 
when the whole world would be delivered fiom all that | 
had» kindred with evil, it should, nevertheless, be so | 
covered with a working population that “swords were | 
to be beaten into van Oe and spears into pruning | 
hooks.” “ Nation shail not lift up sword against nation.” | 
The context showed that the reason for this conversion 
the instruments of war into the implements of husbandry 
was the spread of Christianity. The tendency of the religion 
of, Jesus was to bind the whole world in brotherhood, aud a 
world.of true Christians would be one compact and affectionate 
family; every member of which would feel himself 2 member 
of every other. And if the households of the earth were knit 
together by the close bonds of love, there would be no place | 
forwar, and its thunders would be finally hushed. It was 
a. bitter thing to think how the simple want of Christian 

prineiples im some one individual might light up the smo- 
thered-flame-of war, and let loose over half the globe the 
mainistry of carnage. Look at history, and what but the 
unprineipled and. insatiable ambition of some monarch—an 
ambition which he could. not have entertained had Chivis- 
tiamity:been lodged in his heart—had given rise to those 
struggles: which: had made the earth tremble, and which 
could not be quieted till whole provinces: had been deluged 
with btood! Political considerations, the poverty of an 
exchequer, or the influence-of some one or two master. 
minds, might cause that, for a time, “ nation should not lift 
up sword against nation ;” but Christian princi univer- 
sally acknowledged and acted upon, would effect the fulfil- 











the aggressio ns of the enemy by our silence and pusil- |./¢% “espret testifies :— 
trust 


THE SCOTCH FAST. 
Tur Presbyterian sacramental fast day, which was 
to have been held, as usual, on the last Thursday of 
this month, was changed to Wednesday, in order to 
coincide with the national fast day. The passage of 
arms between Lord Palmerston and the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh is: still remembered, as the following 


“THE FASTS. 
“ Quid cause est, merito quin illis Jupiter ambas 
Iratus bueeas inflet, neque se forx posthar 
Tam facilem dicat, votis ut preebeat aurem ?” 
Hor. Sat. I., 20. 
‘* The Pharisees wanted a fast, 
Lord Palmerston would not consent ; 
Now they’ve got what they wanted at last, 
How loth they all seem to repent. 
“ What a shifting of days; when they ought 
To keep two days, how eager they run 
To serve God with what costs them nought, 
By keeping the two days in one!” 
Morning Chronicle. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


AGArn, as if to mock the public impatience, there is little 
intelligence from the seat of war; indeed, little intelligence 
of any kind from abroad. 

From Marseilles, Lord Raglan sailed last Saturday in the 
Caradoc, after having assisted at a review of the French 
troops collected there and waiting for transports, by Marshal 
St. Arnaud. The marshal saw the British chiet on board 
the Caradoc, but did not sail himself until Wednesday. 

The French Baltic fleet, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Parseval-Deschénes, which was on Sunday off 
Plymouth on its way to the Gulf of Finland, is. composed 
of the following vessels:—Tage, 100 guns; Hercule, 100; 
Jemmapes, 100; Breslaw, 90; Duguesclin, 90; Inflexible, 
90; Duperré, 80; Trident, 80; Semillante; 60; Andro- 
maque, 60; Vengeance, 60; Poursuivante, 50; Virginie, 
50; Zenobie, 50; Psyché, 40; Darien, steam-frigate, 14; 
Phiégeton, steam-corvette, 10; Souffleur, ditto, 6; and 
Milan, Lucifer, Aigle, and Daim, small steamers. A body 
of infantry and marine artillery is on board this squadron. 
The Austerlitz, 100, had already joined Sir Charles Napier. 

The French naval force in the Black Sea, under*the com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral Hammelin, is now composed of the 
Friedland, 120 guns; Valmy, 120; Ville de Paris, 120; 
Henry IV., 100; Bayard, 90; Charlemagne (screw), 90; 
Iéna, 90; Jupiter, 90; Marengo, 80. Steam-frigates— 
Gomer, 16; Descartes, 20; Vauban, 20; Mogador, 8; Ca- 
cique, 14; Magellan, 14; Sané, 14; Caton, steam-corvette, 
4; Sérieuse, sailing ditto, 30; Mercure, Olivier, and Beau- 
manoir, 20, gun-brigs; Cerf, 10, gun-brig; Promethée, Sala- 
mandre, Héron, and Monette, small steamers. 

The squadron of Vice-Admiral Bruat, intended to act in 
the Black Sea, the sea of Gallipoli, and in the Eastern archi- 
pelago, comprises the following vessels:—Montebello, 120 
guns ; Napoléon (serew), 92; Suffren, 90 ; Jean Bart (screw), 
90; Vill» de Marsville, 80; Alger, 80; Pomone (screw), 40; 
Caffarelli, steam-frigate, 14; Roland and Primauguct, steam- 
corvettes, 8 guns each. 

Independently of these three squadrons, and all the frigates, 
or steam-corvettes, which are assembled in the Mediterranean 
for the — of the army or the East, all the naval sta- 
tions in the West Indies, the Pacific Ocean, the Indo-China 
Seas, and in all quarters, where the fisheries are carried on, 
have been reinforced. France has now afloat in different seas 
56;000 sailors. 

An Imperial (French) decree allows Russian ships, which 
left ports in the Baltic and the White Sea before the 15th 
inst., to discharge and return to any Russian open port, or 
neutral harbour, without hindrance. The English Govern- 
ment, it is said, have come to a similar determination. 

The Paris Presse tells a singular story. It narrates that 
“ some years since the Emperor Nicholas, acting himself as 
cicerone, conducted an English admiral over the fortifications 
of Cronstadt, when the following conversation took place :— 
*You will admit, admiral, that this is a magn‘ficent fortress 
and as impregnable as Gibraltar?’ ‘Oh, sive, no fort but 
Gibraltar is impregnable.’ ‘What, then, is your opinion of 
Cronstadt?’ ‘It is a good fortress, aud one difficult to 
take’ ‘Yes, doubtless, difficult’ ‘It could not be done 
with fifteen ships.’ ‘ Could it be done with twenty?’ ‘ Not 
easily.’ ‘With twenty-five?’ ‘It would take a fortnight.’ 
‘ With thirty-five?’ ‘Ob, your eg ‘ifteen hours !’” 

One squadron is to be added to ali the cavalry regiments, 
- am is reported that France will send 150,000 imen to 

urkey, 

The Moniteur of Sunday coutained the following imperial 
decree, promulgating the convention of alliance between 
France and England :— 

Napoleon, by the grace of God and the national will, 
Emperor of the French. 

© all present and to come, greeting:—On the reodrt of 





ment of the last part of the prophecy,—‘ Neither shall they | Affai 


our Minister Secretary of State to the Department of Foreign 
18, 





of Russia, and being moreover compelied, notwi 
their sincere and persevering ellerte to pawns Gea 
to become ‘themselves belligerent parties ima war Lrewy 
without their active intervention, would have . 
the existence of the European balance of power, the. 
interests of their own states, have, in con o resalved 
to conclude a convention intended to mark out the-object of 
their alliance, and also the mrans to be employed. in-unison 
to accomplish it. And have for this purpose named as their 
plenipotentiaries : 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britainand Treland,- the 
Right Honourable George William Frederick, Earl of Charen. 
don, &e., her Britannic Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for the Foreign Department ; 

And his Majesty the Emperor of the French, Le»Sieur 
Alexandre Colonua Comte Walewski, &e, his: Ambassador 
to her Britannic Majesty ; 

Which plenipotentiaries, having reciprocally communi. 
cated and wT thantionted their full powers, have-agreed to 
and signed the following articles ; 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties bind. themselves. to 
do their utmost to eect the re-establishment: of peace be- 
tween Russia and the Sublime Porte upon a solid sad 
durable basis, and to secure Europe against the recurrence 
of the lamentable complications which have just now so 
unhappily disturbed the general peace. 

Art. 2. The integrity of the Ottoman Empire being vio. 
lated by the occupation of the provinces of Moldavia and of 
Wallachia, and by other movements of Russian troops, their 
Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland and the Emperor of the French have ca: 
certed and will concert upon the means the most proper to 
free the territory of the Sultan from foreign invasion, and 
to attain the object specified in Art. 1, and they engage to 
maintain for this purpose, accordiag to the necessities of the 
war, to be judged of by common consent, military and naval 
forces sufficient to meet the emergency, and of which: sub 
sequent arrangements will determine, if there be occasiog, 
the quality, number, and destination. 

Art. 3. Whatever event may arise in consequenee*ofthe 
execution of this convention, the high contracting-parties 
bind themselves not to accept any overture, or any i 
tion, for the cessation of hostilities, and not to enter into 
any engagement with the Imperial Court of Rassia: without 
having previously deliberated in common. 

Art. 4. Animated with the desire to preserve the Euro. 
pean balanee of power, and seeking no self-interested obj 
the high contracting parties renounce beforehand the 
acquisition of any ee advantage froin the events which 
may occur. 

Art. 5. Their Majesties the Queen of the United 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of the: 
will receive with readiness into their alliance, to co-operate 
for the proposed object, the other Powers of Europe who 
may be willing to join it. 

Art. 6. The present convention shall be ratified, and’ the 
ratitications exchanged at London within eight days. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same and affixed their seals. 

Done at London, the 10th of April, 1854. 

CLARENDON, 
WALEWSKI. 

Art. 2. Our Minister and Secretary of State for ‘the 
Department of Foreign Affairs is charged’ with the execa- 
tion of the present decree. 

Done at Paris, April 21, 1854, 


NAPOLEON. 
Seen and sealed with the State Seal, 
By the Emperor: 
The Keeper of the Seals, The Minister of 
Minister of Justice, Foreign Affairs, 


(Signed) Asnaruccr. (Signed) Droury De Laurs. 





Turning to Germany, we find the most important intel. 
ligenee mm the signing of the offensive and defensive tant 
between Austria und Prussia. What are the Ee vomens 
that treaty? We have seen some able guesses i ournals, 
but ne authentic statement. Tle guesses are, of the 
trustworthy Paris correspondent ot the Aforning — 
“The treaty lays down that the operations of war undet- 
taken by Austria must be concerted beforehand with 
Prussia, whose consent will be a. necessity. This is. the 
general rule; but an exception is made in the following. 
case:—Austria is to have liberty of action, as far as sue 
may consider advisable, in the Danubian res ~ 
to say, that the Emperor of Austria is so far master that he. 
is empowered, without’ the consent of Prussia, to make 
only war that he is really likely to make in thera 
state of affairs, and certainly the only one that France 
England could wish him to undertake; and that; as respects es: 
Prussia, he is only. tobe bound to de penne a 
Power with. respect to ulterior operations, of whieh a 
bearing or necessity, canuot at present. be caleulated. | . 
this latter event, should the necessity arise, Austria 6 

yovide an army of 150,000 men, and Prussia is to support 

er with 100,000 men.” for the 

Another guess is as follows:—“ 1. Guarantees ; 
maintenance of the existing territorial limits of both 
Powers. 2. Maintenance of resolutions on the basis 
Vienna Conference and mutual engagements to 
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7 , 8. Invitations to the German Federal 
German interego the convention. The details of the con- 
States:t measures to be agreed to fur practically 
ventiomiewnoern principles, in case Austria should take 

‘ agaiust Russia.” 

oer the West information has been this week for- 

Som om Berlin. showing the manner in which the Prus- 
‘ talk about.the Eastern question, It is well 

~ of carefal. and critical perusal. Baron Manteuffel 

oat yerbal communication to the committee appointed by 


Chamber to consider the loan proposition to the 


following effect :—, that bere —_- between — ce 
‘ veloped the Western Powers, are of public 
Turkey, ~~“ Government opined that it was in io 
; ret interests of Prussia to unravel these 
with the Coe PPT existing dissensions. But all its 
cork ts-and.exertions proved abortive. A special fatality 
hung over these affairs. Much that .was well calculated 
for a peaceful solution of differences produced no result, and 
this partly pensuse on properly = epeqsvnnaty ae 
“hus the misunderstandings extended, and at las’ 
ee war. From the exertions of Austria and 
ia to maintain pees, there spontaneously resulted a 
Jeading thread, which has always been adhered to. This was 
the Vienna Conference. In this Conference the Government 
has constantly and incessantly laboured for peace. It showed 
itself in all its exertions, although conciliatory, earnest, and 
decided, and in perfect consciousness of its position as.a 
great Power. Precisely from being disinterested, and from 
this being admitted by the other Powers, it was enabled 
to hold frabk and energetic language. Its exertions and 
efforts were alternately received by both parties with 
thanks. and dissatisfaction. But the Government has 
not been led astray thereby. The first condition of a 
great Power is independence. This independence has been 
proved by the Government, because it adhered to measures 
calculated to produce peace, without caring whether they 
might be exactly —_ to this or that Power. When 
circumstances assumed a more menacing aspect, it Was 
especially requisite to keep a fixed eye upon German 
i with its excrtions in favour of peace 
jnterests collaterally with its” s I . 
For this. purpose a union with Austia has been planned, 
and will speedily be brought to maturity (alluding to the 
treaty signed a few hours later). All remaining German 
federal States will, it is hoped, adhere to this union, so that 
we may calculate upon uniformity of proceeding between 
Austria and the rest of Germany. This, according to the 
opinion of the Government, will constitute, for the time 
being, the surest.safeguard for united German Powers. 
Collaterally with this more intimate union, the more ex- 
tended community of Prussia and Austria will be continued 
on the basis.of the Vienna Conference. Prussia has not 
separated herself from the Western Powers. Notwithstand- 
ing all the English press may have supposed tothe contrary, 
the concert with these Powers ezists. Althougl the pro- 
tocol. demonstrating, this concert has been signed by our 
envoy at Vienna, it cannot for the moment be laid before 
you. The previous position of the four Powers towards 
-_ other is ee thereby, and exertions to bring 
ut peace will be continued, although two of these Powers 
have already proceeded to (adopt) warlike measures. As 
regards Russia, more conciliatory and accessible explanations 
have been made by her, which, although they offer feeble 
hopes of peace, may present points whereon to append new 
gre d pa The Prussian Government will show 
itsell. devoted to hopes of peace up to the lust moment. 
So long as a glimmer of on, of nia 8 remains she will con- 
tinue her efforts and exertions to obtain this object. When 
the decisive moment for Prussia shall have arrived, the Go- 
Vernment will not; act without hesitation, and with all pos- 
= energy. = must be prepared for this moment. Its 
ord will be the most powertul, if it be armed and ready to 
draw the sword.” . 
2 invited . give some further explanations relative 
ivers phases of past negotiations, and of the effect that 
the direct treaty of Austria would have upon the relations of 
the two German with the Western Pow ers; and further, as 
regarded the proposition previously made by Austria for the 
Maintenance of strict neutrality, and the liberty of free 
—_— claimed on the other hand by Prussia, Baron von 
anteuffel replied as follows :— 
wae ee Made out aon Russia and the Porte, the 
supported ti i t 1 meelves peremptorily, and 
orted the Porte. Prussia was not entitled to act as 
injered : - now oed » behoved her, setting aside the 
ree rigits ofa third Power, to take into consideration, 
Fe p thing her own welfare. Her interests in the 
oe. 9 om are distant ; those of Austria are much 
co-epuintin ne peeatly solicited Prussia not to refuse her 
per: pester russia and Austria had for object to mode- 
a alas a - too fur, and rendering the work of 
bout tilensalaens t for both parties (Russia and the West). 
ence, which at that ree emanated the Vienna Confer- 
Sutne, Te = ime was regarded as a stroke of good 
ie Gov » 7. “f 
relations whi ernment is resolved not to deviate from 
Wate Poreninas of its exercising its influence over the 
int. for the W t has placed itself thereby as a medium 
Sonal hanes hy — ae “oe serve - the 
: ce. S$ regards the project of note 
paras raae th the Four Powers to the a a Govern- 
Seamnaeenel Ye hee on the one hand, that Russia 
project of wey Conference, and on the other, that this 
modified) in » (meaning that. refused by the Porte unless 
intervenct oe of ulterior circumstances having 
io Heer ape pegs for Turkey. Through the last 
opened, and the @ path to understanding has again been 
» dened averting of war from Prussia and Germany has 
7 ree a Concerning the demands anteriorly 
. - Propose to the Diet the maintenance of 
papa equally binding to Prussia, this Govern- 
without aba eran of course, could not listen to the same 
of self. ing It8 position as a great Power, and the 
Seu-decermination. Besides, this neutrality would 
to other Powers a pretext for assuming a hos- 


tile aétitude, should they have regarded the same as apt for 





their purpose. The matter h 

the Four Powers, assumed another aspect. Under the most 
unfavourable suppositions, 
spite of all exertions. nder- more favourable contin- 
gencies, all the most serious calamities attendant on war 
will be averted from our country; and this is a greatiand 
invaluable advantage.” 

The following are the most salient remarks in the report 
of the committee upon the foregoing explanations :-— 

‘The committee has received the communications made 
to it by the Minister-President with special satisfaction, and 
is unanimously of opinion that the Government has followed 
the policy most appropriate to the position and interests of 
Prussia. Having, therefore, full confidence that the Govern- 
ment wiil act in a manner fally becoming the dignity of the 
Crown, the honour of the nation, and the true interests of 
the country, it recommends the House to grant the credits. 
demanded.” The Chamber was satisfied. 

In Vienna all has been gaiety and splendour. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph was married on Monday to his 
bride Elizabeth with all due solemnity. To all appearances 
this isa love match. We shall not have fall accounts of the 
ceremony before us until next week, 





The intelligence from the seat of war is of that problema- 
tical character whieh the telegraph has imparted to every- 
thing. Briefly stated, we may say that the Turkish right 
has been drawn back upon Schumla; and that probably 
the Russians are in advance of Trajan’s wall; but that it is 
doubtful yet whether Silistria has or has not been bombarded. 
On the Turkish left, the Russians, for some reason unex- 
plained, seem giving back. Lesser Wallachia has been eva- 
cuated ; troops are drawing down to Bucharest; and in 
front of Kalafat, the Turks have again sallied forth and de- 
feated the Russians with the loss of 500 men. 

With respect to the operation of the fleet, two gallant ad- 
ventures are already recorded. The first is a splendid ren- 
contre with the enemy by the Fury, 6 guns, Captain Tatham, 
who has thus fired the first gun at an enemy in the Black Sea 
Captain Tatham was sent by Admiral Dundas to reconnoitre 
Sebastopol, and on Tuesday night (the 11th) he anchored 
near Cupe Loukoul, some 15 miles north of Sebastopol, so as 
to be able to run in towards the fortress just before daylight, 
Cossacks were seen riding towards the city to give informa- 
tion of his presence At daylight, when about a mile and a 
half from the forts, he observed two man-of-war brigs 
standing out, followed by two merchant schooners. Being 
anxious to get information, he thought it desirable to 
make a prize of one of these schooners. He therefore 
hoisted Austrian colours and stood right in for the harbour, 
passing these vessels. Having got inside of them, he put on 
full speed, turned round, chased one of the schooners, and 
ran alongside of her, with the intention of making her fast to 
the Fury without the delay of lowering a boat. In this he 
failed, and subsequently lowered a boat and sent his lien- 
tenant with the end of a hawser, made her fast and brought 
the crew out of her, and took heria tow. On running alongside 
the schooner, he changed the Austrian for the British flag. 
A letter in the Malta Mail gives a graphic picture of what 
ensued:—“ The two brigs, followed by two frigates, were 
then seen to leave the harbour under all plain sail, and a 
steamer getting up steam. Wind W. by S.—force five to 
six, the most favourable that could blow for them at 7.35. 
Tt was now clear that the frigates were rapidly nearing, the 
Fury being three miles or more to leeward. Immediately 
the fore aud aft sails were set, the prize cut adrift, and the 
steam brought to its highest pressure, so that she absolutely 
flew to windward. Still the frigates seemed to be gainin 
ground, and the position of the Fury became highly dan- 
gerous, as now two miles were the most that separated the 
encmies. Tons of water were started, all except two days’ 
requirements, which was a considerable assistance. At 8.30 
one of the frigates dropped, and the two brigs; but still the 
other kept in the wind’s eye. At 8.54 the windward frigate 
and the Fury came so close as to be almost in range of the 
long guus of the latter, when the word “open fire” was 
given. Immediately steady aim was taken, the sternmost 
gun fired, and down dropped the shell, a yard distant from 
her lee bow, which seemed to many to have struck her. 
She immediately replied by firing two, but the shot did not 
reach half-way, and hoisted the Russian ensign at her main, 
which was responded to by reloading with rapidity, and 
again firing. ‘The shot still fell a little short, and more to 
leeward, and again she fired four guns at the Fury, and 
another ensign was run up to the fore, for which she re- 
ceived another shell, but still fell shorter, as the Fury was 
rayidly, and at every moment, increasing the distance. 
Having thus gone to windward of her, but still out of range 
of her guns, the idea was entertained of engaging them 
with long guns, but at this time the steamer was rapidly 
advancing, which would tend to distract attention from 
them, so that it was considered more prudent to remain con- 
tent with taking a merchant vessel and six of their — 
men prisoners, from beneath their fortifications, as the 
distance at that time was but a mile and a half at most. 
When the Fury went alongside the schooner, she hauled 
down the Austrian colours and hoisted the English ensign, 
which seemed to starile them a li:tle in harbour—so to judge, 
at least, by their rapid movements. The rage of the Rus- 
sians must have been great, as they seemed sure of catching 
the Fury; and the hoisting of three ensigns was an angry 
attempt to challenge a steamer of six guns to engage a 
frigate of forty, and she to windward; but they may thank 
the appearance of the steamer, or they would not have re- 
turned uninjured.” 

The other story is that of the Furious. She was ordered 
to Odessa to fetch off the British consul. A bout, with a 
flag of truce, went ashore, but Lieutenant Alexander was 
not allowed to land. As he returned to the ship, the 
Russian batteries fired on his boat, disregarding the flag. 
However, he reached the Furious in safety. A frigate, too, 
came out of the harbour and chased the boat, though with- 
out success, for Mr. Alexander and his crew got safely on 
board the Furious, which then tried to get near the Russian 
vessel. The Russian, who was unable to return to Odessa, 
ran away and the /wrious ran after her until the Russian 
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From Russia we have one important: ‘rumour, 
and one — a is eommat ore ws 

that, before the 20t a vaval 

volautean fee thadielinas of the cacteat We sai eeell Se 
organised. All sailors on leave of absence. are to 


return to duty forthwith.” The rumour is. from the Bast 
Sea Journal, dated “St. Petersburg, the 14th 4 
“ Persons,” says that paper, “who have fed from reeatte 


lace, announced to the inhabitants that the guns onthe 
orts would be tried and practised at a given hour, and 
they need not be alarmed. The in were mach 
astonished, when the time arrived, to hear only half-a-dozen 
reports in lieu of a terrific cannonade. The-eause.assigned 
for this was, that, with the exception.of six guns, all the rest 
were found useless, as they drooped or split at the.mouth 
from the first shot. The guns were of iron, and completely 
honeycombed with rust.” 

Can this be true? . 

The Journal de St. Petersburg contains a notice 
which the Minister of Finance allows English and 
vessels six weeks from the 19th of April to clear‘out’ of 
Russian ports in the Black Sea and the SeaofAzoff, and 
six weeks from the 7th of May to clear out-of Russian 
in the Baltic. Enemies’ property in neutral bottoms be 
regarded as inviolable, and may be imported into. Russia. 
The subjects of neutral Powers on b enemies’ ships will 
be unmolested. 


this place say that General von Berg, rat that 
that 





RUSSIAN PRIZES, 

Six Russian prizes have been. captured in the 
Channel. Last Friday week, in her ordinary cruise, 
the Argus, screw revenue steamer, fell in with the 
Froya, a Russian merchant ship, 400 tons, from 
Lisbon, bound to Abo, and carried her a. prize into 
Portsmouth. On Tuesday the Argus. brought. i 
another prize, the Livonia, 322 tons, from Lisben, 
bound to Elsinore. On Wednesday another prize, 
the Ves/a, a merchant ship of 472 tons, 2 1 
men, was captured off the Isle of Wight, and 
into Portsmouth by the Mermaid, revenue 
Lieutenant Stokes. She was laden with salt. 
the same day, the Avon carried a third -prize 
Plymouth. She was taken fifty miles. from the 
Start; her name is the Carlos, 370 tons, bound from 
Lisbon for Finland. Two others have also been 
captured—one by the Fanny, Commander Hankey, 
and one by the Peéerel. 
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The Alan, 4, from the Baltic, carried two Russian 
| merchant ships, captured in the Cattegat, into Sheer- 
;mess on Wednesday. One was the Aina, the other 


| 


' was taken at first for a 10-gun brig, and the Alban 
cleared for action. Happily no engagement was 
needed to bring the Russians too. 





WAR AND COMMERCE, 

| Aw Order in Council, dated April 24, appeared ima 
supplement to the Gazette of Friday ordering that 
the Customs officers shall not hereefter prevent the 
export of any articles, exeept only “ gunpowder, 
salpetre, and brimstone; arms and ammunition; ma- 
rine engines and boilers, and the component parts 
thereof; and that such last-named articles be 
hibited from export only when destined to any 

'in Europe north of Dunkirk, or to any place in the 
| Mediterranean sea east of Malta; and that the officers 
of her Majesty’s Customs do permit the export of 
the said enumerated articles to any other part of the 
world, upon taking, from the persons exporting the 
same, a bond that they shall be landed and entered 
at the port of destination.” 





LIVERPOOL AGAINST CHURCH-RATES. 
Tne long and severe Church-rate battle at Liverpool 
was brought to a close on Tuesday; by the defeat of 
the friends of Church-rates in that borough. Our 
readers will remember that a three-farthing rate was 
proposed in vestry and refused by show of hands,and 
that a poll was demanded by the defeated party, At 
first the latter held the lead in the polling, but by 
degrees their majority, both in votes and persons 
grew less, and finally dwindled to a minority, At 
the close of the poll on Tuesday there were 1037 
persons for the rate, mustering a total of 2468:-votes; 
and 1574 persons against the rate, having an aggne> 
gate of 2880 votes. This gave a good majority,of 
1537 persons and 412 votes. The pre oem 
state that in consequence of this decision,.2 clerks,.7 
sextons, 2 organists, 10 singers, and 21. beliringers; 
must at once be discharged from their connexion 
with the parish churches, and that no items for 
sacramental bread and wine and other ow ~ 
such as insurance, washing, cleaning, &cs.cam» 
allowed to four other churches. The result of: the 
polling was received with loud cheers. 




















OUR DIVIDED CHURCH. 


DrssaTisFiep with the proceedings of the National 
certain Low Church Leaders projected and 
Srabliehed, last year, a rival—the “Church of Eng- 
land Education Society.” On Tuesday this new as- 
sociation held its first annual meeting, Lord Cal- 
thorpe ng, and Sir John Pakington, Mr. Col- 
quhon, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, the Rev. Mr. Girdle- 
stone, and other well known Low Church champions 
“assisting.” In his opening speech Lord Calthorpe 
expressed his regret that the necessity had ever ex- 
isted for instituting the society, for the National 
Society was in his opinion, if well managed and well 
supported—and it would have been well supported if 
it been well ged—calculated to carry out 
the objects of a national system of education, Un- 
hapily, however, the management of the National 
Society had devolved upon a section of the Church— 
an active and an energetic section certainly—and 
although various efforts had been made at the differ- 
ent annual meetings to infuse into the composition of 
the committee of that society new life and new 
blood, those efforts were unsuccessful. It was, 
therefore, that some true friends of the Church of 
England, and those who were anxious to promote 
the religious education of the people, determined to 
leave the National Society and establish one which 
should be more in accordance with their own views, 
and with those of a large class of the community. 

The report stated that, after standing aloof for a 
time, many influential friends of education have en- 
rolled themselves during the past year amongst its 
su ; and that although the society was not 
fairly launched before the public till the meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms on the 25th of May of last year, the 
total receipts up to the 31st of March have amounted 
to 4,834/. 3s. 10d. associations have been 
formed in Liverpool, Manchester, York, Hull, Leeds, 
Cheltenham, Clifton and Bristol, Yeovil, Brighton, 
and other important places. 

In his address Sir John Pakington said he had 
clung to the National Society as long as possible; he 
was still a member, and hoped the two would yet be 
reunited. 

“ He gave his entire adherence to the conditions on which 
the grants of this Society were distributed, the most 
important of which were that the Holy Scriptures sliould be 
the basis of the education, and be made the subject of daily 
instruction in the schools, and that the religious teaching 
should be in accordance with the articles and formularies of 
the Church of England—the extent to which those formu- 
laries should be taught being left to the discretion of the local 
manager. He thought the National Society would do well 
to relax that part of their rules which made the teaching of 

e catechism imperative not only in every school but to 
every scholar, without leaving anything to the discretion of 
the local manager; although it was notorious that in 
numerous instances throughout the country such a rule could 
not strictly be carried out without inflicting the greatest 
hardship on large numbers of Christians who had a claim to 
education, and ought to have its benefits, but who were 
deprived of them because, from conscieutious motives, they 
were unable to comply with the formularies of the Church. 
This, which was the religious difficulty in the way of any 
system of national education, might if the question were met 
in a bolder, and at the same time, a more tolerant spirit than 
it had hitherto been, be removed altogether, without aban- 
doning, by one iota, the important principle of religious 
teaching, or yielding, in the slightest degree, to what was 
called the voluntary system,” 

The Rey. Mr. Girdlestone gave a clearer insight 
into the originating cause of the succession. To 
show the necessity for the society’s taking the train- 
ing institutions into its own hands, he said there 
was an unconcealed desire on the part of one section 
in the church to get into its own hands the whole of 
the training schools of the country, and the training 
of all the teachers. That party, the tractarians, 
despairing of producing the effects they wished upon 
the adult population, was entering upon the more 
certain course of sapping the citadel at its founda- 
tion, of polluting the stream at its source. 

The * business” was purely formal. 








THE REVEREND FREDERICK MAURICE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Some time ago a circular was privately distributed 
among the ministers and members of various dissent- 
ing bodies proposing a testimonial to Mr. Maurice. 
This circular stated that ‘afew Dissenters, who are 
desirous of a fuller and more comprehensive expres- 
sion of the relation between Christian life and all 
-_= modes of mye — and personal exist- 
ence, are anxious to take the present opportunity of 
showing their sympathy and Ghligation to Piohueer 
Maurice as one who, more than any other in this age, 
has laboured wisely and perseveringly in the exposi- 
tion of these relations both by his writings and his 
life.” To this invitation upwards of forty ministers 
and members, representing almost all aspects and 
shades of dissenting life cordially responded, and 
many more expre admiration and obligation, but, 
for various reasons, declined to join in this move- 
ment. A very handsome and massive timepiece has 
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recently been sent to Mr. Maurice, accompanied by 
the following address :— 
“ To the Reverend F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
“REVEREND AND DEAR Sir,—A few Dissenters of 
various religious communities desire to take the opportunity 
afforded by recent proceedings at King’s College, to offer an 
express‘on of thankful and earnest regard for you as a 
Christian teacher. It is unnecessary for us to say that in 
many points our convictions are different from your own; 
but this does not diminish—it rather enhances the pleasure 
with which we acknowledge the benefit we have derived from 
your writings, and the admiration with which we have 
witnessed the earnestness, courage, and perseverance which 
oa have shown in the exposition of important truths that 
ave often been too much neglected both by Dissenters and 
by members of the establishment. We believe that you have 
already done much, and will yet do much more to convince 
men of the divine significance that belongs to all the facts 
and relations of life, to awaken a new and living interest in 
the Bible and in Christianity, as our deliverance from the 
confusions and alarms that are ever connected with Sectarian 
discord and exclusiveness, and to exhibit the sacredness of 
those bonds by which all the members of the human family 
are united together in the duties and privileges of Christian 
brotherhood. We cannot, however, but express our deep 
regret that any obstacle should have been thrown in your way 
by individuals belonging to the Church, to which you have 
devoted the best energies of your life. Most earnestly hoping 
that you may long continue to labour in the Church of 
God for His glory, and the highest interests of humanity, 
we subscribe ourselves, reverend and dear sir, 
‘“* With sincere Christian regard, 
“ Yours most respectfully.” 
(Here follow the signatures.) 





THE MORALITY OF COMMERCE: ADULTE- 
RATION, 


A MOVEMENT, not new perhaps, but useful, was begun 
at Birmingham last week. Several medical gentle- 
men and others met in conference to consider a sub- 
ject in which all are interested—the best means of 
preventing the adulteration of articles of food and 
drugs. Mr. Scholefield, M.P., presided. Mr. Post- 
gate, Lecturer on anatomy at Sydenham College, 
Birmingham, put ina statement, showing the shock- 
ing extent to which traders carry the adulteration of 
food. Hedescribed how horsebean meal is mingled 
with flour and made into bread; how taken as food 
it often leads to dyspepsia and permanent ill-health; 
how an admixture of alum converts unsound and 
unsaleable wheat into wheat sound and saleable; and 
how, with astonishing kindness, some bakers, who 
use alum largely, and are aware of its constipating 
effects, “considerately introduce a little jalap.” 
Taking other articles seriatim, he showed that chi- 
cory is still mixed with coffee; that sulphuric acid 
enters largely into vinegar; that lemonade, ginger- 
beer, and other cooling beverages are—cream of 
of tartar; that sweet spirits of uitre and sal volatile 
often contain—aquafortis! and as regards the milk 
he says— 

Within a mile of the centre of this midland seat of in- 
telligence, in a back street with a very aristocratic name, 
resides, or did reside, a milkman, celebrated for the thickness 
and richness of his cream. He was thought to have rare 
cows. His name was up, and he drove a roaring trade. His 
cream consisted of very tinely prepared chalk and a modicum 
of cow cream, to which a rich butter tint was given by 
turmeric. ‘The real cream he churned. My informant is 
the druggist, who regularly sold him these articles. Water 
furnishes a ready means of adulterating milk, as every resi- 
dent in large towns can testify, and this is no small matter, 
as it directly diminishes the quantity of nutriment given to 
children and invalids—to say nothing of the difficulty of 
procuring from this milk good cream.” 

Drugs, he assures us, are regularly vitiated; the 
same prescription, made up at two different shops, 
produces widely different effects; and thus are the 
best intentions of medical men constantly frustrated. 
Asked what commodities are unadulterated, Mr. 
Postgate said nothing but raw materials—tish, flesh, 
and vegetables! Honest commerce. 





THE NEW PURVEYOR INSTITUTION, 
We are glad to see the principle of co-operation 
extending in the Church. An able Oxford clergy- 
man has issued a circular letter on this subject from 
which we make the following extract:— 

“Oriel Coll, 1854. 

“ Dear Sir,—TI wish to lay before you, in a few words, 
the reasons which have led me to become trustee for 
the ‘ Universal Purveyor, or Supply and Demand Arbitra- 
tive Institution,’ of No. 159, Fenchurch-street, City. 

“ They are chiefly as follows :— 

“It must be allowed that the relations between producers 
and consumers, as well as between masters and workmen, 
are in a very unsatisfactory state. The prevalence of fraud 
and extortion, as well as the frequent losses of shopkeepers 
by fluctuation of market, underselling, and other irregu- 
larities, and the excessive system of advertising, touting, and 
pressing customers to purchase, are evils demanding correc- 
tion. And the hostility of masters and workmen, imposing 
upon individuals a necessity of acting with their class, often 
to their own injury, and often against their better judgment ; 
and interposing endless difficulties in the way of equitable 
arrangements and friendly measures, is becoming a serious 
detriment to our manufactures, and a demoralising element 
both for the monied and th poorer classes. 
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“The system of organised co-operat rightly under 
poe wpte based u mon Christian ip and 
ifferent classes together on fri uitable 
offers the only remedy hitherto suggested for =, 
may or may not in the end become generally — 
it certainly deserves a trial, and is unquestionab] 
alleviating these social diseases within certain Teen! 
offering at least an example for those who do not formally 
adopt it. The association of workmen, with the Assistance 
of capitalists on fair terms, in various species of Tanufac. 
ture, must tend to the settlement of the questions of the 
value of labour in those manufactures, and of the possible 
means of establishing equitable and self-adjusting relations 
between labour and — The training of men to 
on the operations of sale and distribution in an honest 
simple manner, as a duly remunerated public Service, and 
not as a gambling speculation, would be a moral j 
ment for themselves, as well as a gain to the at 
large. The organisation of agricultural villages, in such 
way as to give scope for the constant employment and fir 
remuneration of agricultural labour, is a difficult 
but one of the solution of which we need not yet despair, 
And the general introduction of a system of insurance more 
extensive than that of common benefit societies, and admi- 
nistered through officers of good education, and 
devoted to the duty of supervision, would at once 
the independence aud seif- respect of the labouring 
aud in a very great measure relieve the country of poor. 
rates. 
“But what has all this to do with the ‘Universal 
Purveyor ?’ 


‘“‘T answer that this establishment is intended directly to 
answer only one of these purposes, the improvement of the 
system of commercial dealings, and whatever is immediate] 
connected with them. It is, however, the point at 
the wealthier classes most readily commence an action 
the poorer, in the direction of co-operative association, A 
very slight exertion in establishing such an institution as 
may easily be formed round the present nucleus, would 
create a means for securing to the poor as well as the rich 
genuine articles of consumption, at moderate prices. It is 
not intended to aim at that excessive cheapness, which can 
only be attained either by fraud, or by taking ad of 
the misfortunes of others. And wherever it is it 
will be the endeavour of the managers to see that the 
ducers are duly remunerated. The consumer will thus 
what ought at least to be the great satisfaction of 
that he has paid the right persons the just price for what he 
purchases. The greater the oe of the institutios 
the more perfectly will these objects be attained. 

“The institution, in a developed state, would have both 
certain surplus profits (applicable to useful social 
and the disposal of a large amount of custom, whieh it mi 
direct to the promotion of other plans (whether of 
tion or arbitration) for the just remuneration of labonr, or 
at least to such establishments as were known to give fair 
wages and all reasonable advantages to workmen. Andit 
is more especially calculated to unite different classes, and 
to draw beusive and handicraftsmen into co-operation with 
men of higher education, and to open to them plans of 
association consistent with law, order, and the maintenaner 
of all private rights, as well as with the recognitiow of the 
social and economical value of superior minds, and of intel 
lectual and moral culture. Its application to such objects 
must depend first, on its success, and secondly, on the 
ability and public spirit of its managers. I can only answer 
for my own good will, and my confident belief that those with 
whom I am acting are both capable and desirous of organis- 
ing really useful and effective combinations. 

“Mr. St. André has fully satisfied me as to his ability to 
suggest all the arrangements that will be needed for the 
effective working and continuance of associative plans, and 
Mr. Islip, who has undertaken the office of director, isoneia 
whose character I have full confidence, and whose education 
and past life have been free from contact with the corrupt 
practices of commercial fraud and gambling 5 
which it is our object to discourage in general, and to exclude 
from our own operations. 

“C, Margtorn.” 





PLEASANT TALK. 

Last week Sir Bulwer Lytton delivered an instruc 
tive address to the members of the St. Alban’s Me- 
chanics’ Institute. He discoursed pleasantly about 
the historical associations with different places in 
their neighbourhood, besides giving good advice as 
to the best mode of managing the institute and its 
contemporaries in the county. ‘The latter, no doubt, 
is interesting to the people of St. Alban’s, who may 
usefully turn their attention to education. 
former is interesting to all of us, on account 
great names which Sir Bulwer bas so pleasantly 
woven together. 

“ This county is rich in historical and intellectual 880 
ciations, which” may well increase our pride to belong to 
it; and, as the memories which we store by know 
come across us all in those excursions throughout 
shire to which we are called by business or pleasure, $0 4 
thousand objects of interest start up at every 
locality, serving still more to embellish the cones of ae 
and still more to augment that generous patriotism W 
attaches us to our native soil, For instance, suppose some 
tradesman or farmer driving to a distant town or 
a friend, or, perhaps his young wife by his side, as he passes 
by the quiet village of Abbot’s Langley he may at 
and say, ‘There was born, the son of a servant, t 
Nichvlas Breakspeare, who, being refused priest a - 
from his neglect of school education, so set to | 
improve the opportunities he had lost, and by his learn- 
ing he rose to be Cardinal and Pope of | 
Englishman who ever attained to that dignity, at eee 
popular in England.’ Here it-is not the eminence } 
we covet, but it is the energy and perseverance 
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admire. As our farmer or tradesman 


achieved it tit he may pass by a pleasant pee tes’ 4 | time of which I write I have not receive ice | whatsoever. 

sci house on or am dt doting > on - of par aves to warrant the expectation that a riot nay 

i Or, perhaps, as he drives through Ayott St. tawrence, |’ During the week it has been apprehended that the |this week ; and indeed, 
he may pause to i, Ay last of the Saxon kings. At Wel- Blackburn employers are about to take a course 


i 
z = 


int to the square white house, opposite the 
hich Dr. Young composed his famous Night 
in which, in our own time, resided the most 
scholar of modern time, my lamented friend, Mr. 


4 
z 


justifies me in believing that the contemplated re- 
duction of wages will not be universally adopted 


p 
x= 





it 


rose against the usurpation of the Danes ; | burn Associated Masters are divided, one party 
jogs on towards Hitchin, he sees to the left what | being in favour of reducing prices, and the other 
the demesne of the Knights Templars; and not far | being determined to leave them untouched; and it 


in which it is said there resided the ori- | ; : ; 
Us i Toby, ia Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Certain is a fortunate circumstance for the operatives that 


that Sterne often visited the old house, and when J . “ ae 
was a boy, ainie fortifications like those erected by Major | ential employer of labour in that town, Mr. William 
, 


Shand ill existing. At Offiey, the great Saxon | Henry Hornby. This gentleman is said to have set 
6 gpl held his court; and on that se- | his face altogether against a reduction, and it is be- 
uestered village he closed his stormy life. { 

feelin those streets now perambulated by peace-| effect, in most cases, of rendering the notice of re- 
ers—were formerly seen \.. gown and - _duction a mere empty threat. Such a notice was 
the Benedict monks ; and there a es oe » given this morning at many of the Blackburn mills, 
poy reign of Edward III., the most flourishing | and that to the extent of 10 per cent. from weaving 


He 
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ity wi istori s the favouri idence : pre . 
of et ethene og ssoebiet Ministers whe — | served in the Blackburn district during the last two 


this country, was one of the most accomplished . 
pony wi a men who ever attained to the summit of | the cause hinted at above. 
constitutional ambition. And it is a striking anecdote of | It is difficult to conceive roy grounds the Black- 
Lord Melbourne, that he once said in my own hearing— | burn employers can have for contemplating a re- 
‘he rejoiced to have been Prime Minister, for he had thus duction of wages, for I understand that business has 
learnt that a —_ —— ry ee — by | been so brisk with them throughout the winter, that 
conscience and honour, than he ha ore supposed ;’ a . 
saying honourable to a oe sem - aera — — ong oxime ~~ —— ee ——— yey 
to the public virtue of Englishmen. Further on there wil Pinca that Fee ; : : 
: atfield. bui a scription of light jacconet which 
tise bebore you the stately towers of Hatfield, built by the forms the staple of the Blackburn trade is fast pea 


immortal ancestor of an illustrious line, round the site of a > : a 
the old palace in which dwelt the princess, afterwards so healthily increasing. The quoted prices also of eight- 


illustrious as Queen Elizabeth. ‘There, from the shadow of | pound shirtings (which are the Preston staple) are 


very confident cmyetation of being able to 


le in ancient a. soe. * ake which | prices, and 5 per cent. from spinning; but this is | resorted to for the purpose ’ 
another direction, You see otal us meget not the first time that similar notices have been | operatives, we will refer to a statement in the JM 


months, and they have hitherto been withdrawn for allowance of Sa.) apd, therefore, ta te gadty past af to 


it was thought that either sufficient funds had been 
for the week's expenses, or that the committee had a 


: 


but these have been greatly magnified, and up to the | several months, without any extraneous 
ed intelligence f 


The Weavers’ Committee entertain 
in the 
if they? 


would be by far the wiser course to bring the pay- 

which, if persevered in, may still further complicate | ments down to four shillings once more, rather than 

the difficulty ; but information which I have received | incur the responsibility of seeking any further loan. 

I fear, also, that the weavers are incurring liabili- 

ties in other quarters, for, neither in this nor the 
inton, To the right he will see Danesbury, in which there. The fact is that the counsels of the Black- former balance-sheet, is the serious item of 

incurred for the printing of the 


themselves to be discovered. 
The increased allowance granted to the weavers 


out of the funds of the Amalgamated Committee 
the latter party includes the largest and most influ- | explained in the weekly report of that body. 
should be stated that the Am 

was formed for the purpose of 
subscribed b 
At Hitchin | lieved that his influence and example will have the | kingdom, and of dividing the same 

necessities of the different bodies. The 
mated Committee, referring to a report prevalent 
during the last few days, states— 


ted remeuine 
the general public thro the 
to the 


“ As a specimen of the di ] falsehoods which are 
damaging the cause of the 


uardian, of the 26th inst., as follows :— 


“*On Monday the weavers were the usual 


3 
as 
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succeeded in borrowing a sum large enough to enable 

to meet the usual calls. Ata later hour, however, it became 
known that the Amalgamated Committee, who di — to 
the various other committees the money collected the 
public of Preston, had struck off the card-room hands. from 


E 
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any participation in the division of those fands; and t! 
amount at the disposal of the Weavers’ Committee had 
thereby augmented to the extent of upwards of 2002, 
sum usually given to the card-room hands.’ 

“Now, the fact is (and we refer our readers to th 


FF 
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those venerable trees, still existing, the last and greatest of | also mending, having risen during the past three below), that the card-room hands have ived 671. fi 
the Tudors passed to the throne, among anxious crowds, | weeks from three to four a cut; and when it is re- |the Amalgamated Committee, and the weavers 109/. Our 
doubtful what form of religion the royal authority would | membered that 10 per cent. upon the price of weaving | readers will thus perceive how little credence onght to be 
proclaim ; and when afterwards in solemn procession | such goods is only one penny per cut, one cannot given to the statements that are being continually for 
peer: the streets of London the clamorous thousands | fee] greatly surprised at the refusal of the operatives | the purpose of injuring our cause. While upon the subject 


the new Sovereign—with that commanding counte- > 
nance which seemed formed for a regal crown—clasping to | one — pos ning the market as. reason for re 
her breast the Bible for which martyrs had perished in the The follown is “ statemiuh atthe came emmaniinl 
flames—all knew that the Reformation was secure, and the s . pe 
Book of Life had become the heirloom of the English i Je, | and persons relieved by the committees: — 
ing on towards you pass the great battle-field | -——————— a 











ich closed the war of the Roses, and, by breaking up the : 
feudal power ~fhy the barons, made the first epoch of our [Perseus slicyl.! Sumo expended. 
modern political system ; while you see at Hadley the church , 7 

which the unfortunate Henry VI. stood to learn the defeat Weavers eng —* * 

A he ; - Spinners . . . 2920 685 1 6 

his cause, and to pass again to the prison which he only Gael die hentis 1689 173 2 2 
ogee. hus, not to weary you with countless | ‘py -ostle spinners 45 2 of 
instances of the associations which adorn the history of our Ta or p ing "40 | 19 5 10 
county—you may see how a little effort of knowledge and pe | 
memory serves to give interest and charm to places we 12.908 | 9846 16 8 


might otherwise pass with indifference, and how much 
such recollections can increase the pleasure of our com- 
mon existence. But you at St. Allan's are doubly 
bound to cultivate all recollections that justify the 


The small and unimportant body of the throstle- 
spinners have given in, and the money entered 
pride of Hertfordshire men and unite themselves to | @gainst their names has been laid out in paying 
intellectual occupations and resources. Here, before the | their debts and winding up the concern. In making 
time in which Cxesar invaded the island, stood the old city of |its bow to the agitation, the Throstles’ Committee 
hecyw) here the most powerful of the kings of Britain | thus expresses itself:— 

Roman Rane 9g gk geens m Phcwvny hong “We regret to say that this, the thirty-first report, is 
citizens, Here marched the’ cielo See en amine the last we shall issue. Henceforth the throstle hands retire 
for a while even civilised discipline by the ener ies which Som the straggie ta atiinen Dr Sateny Depew Se bags somnve. 
freedom and the love of country lent even to tl a ot be We cannot point out in the limits of this address the causes 
ians who trod this soil of Britain 2 a » oe and reasons why there has been left to us no alternative. 
and died the dauntless saint from whom once ron, aoa pe Suffice it to say, that in thus retiring, we feel that our de- 
ceives its name; here, too, a humble schoolmaster esta- feated claims are as just as they were on the first day we 
ished one of the earliest printing-presses in England, and gt eters Rae te my Mccann 
close by this city, in possessions now worthily held by the | ¥° have principally depended have deemed it right that we 
noble Earl (Verulam) ciation mses ae tite den deel should withdraw, in order to strengthen other contending 

@ very man whose author - is roca ae — branches. We have done so. We thank all friends for pas: 
of the knowledge we are met to fre Ae ate ste kindness, and venture to hope the victory denied to the 

Veralam,—and this wonderful man, who was to philo. throstle hands may be won by those branches who are still 

Y What Shakespeare is to poetry sian: hetmeniiten A a contending for freedom and justice to factory labour. 

of learning that may almost be called universal, brought |. AM analysis of the weavers’ balance-sheet proves 
into all its recesses the boldest imagination and the most the extent to which the Easter holidays, and the de- 
ep ions,—we are yet more entitled to demand as | ficiency caused by the Stockport strike, have acted 
olen ona — by descent, for my noble friend's allu- | upon the receipts of the Unionists. From the 
gradneter ly — me to say that Lord Bacon's | Preston mills, now at work with the ten per cent., 
was a Lytton, of Knebworth. the subscriptions this week amount to scarcely half 

the usual sum, and even Blackburn only sends 

486/. 148. 7d.; but, in some of the districts, short 
time has not been suffered to interfere with the 
amount sent to Preston. At Darwen, for example, 
the average earnings last week are said not to have 








THE LANCASHIRE LABOUR-BATTLE. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


Tints sienna ts Preston, Thursday. 
Which I hinted at in the postscript to 
ped isa elating to the Stockport pe my be- 
ites re a assume consistency, and I may now state 
Sees . Y probable that in a few days affairs will 
into which there as to remove the difficulties 
. vival. he Preston operatives have been thrown 
spite Neg such magnitude and importance. 
oul be the violent rashiness of a few hot-headed 
rege men, a feeling has become prevalent 
pmone.d le Stockport operatives that a continued 
ee sear in their pe course would inflict an 
© injury upon Preston, to support which 
It ed oo rng have already made + gee ve 
zeal which Y to be regrctted that the antagonistic 
wach animates those who halt between the two 
ions has caused a few slight disturbances around 


exceeded Is. 8d., but 120/. was sent to Preston ; to 
raise which sum a levy of 1s. a head would be re- 
quired. 

The total amount actually subscribed for the 
weavers, excluding their allotment of the moneys 
collected by the Amalgamated Committee, appears 
to have been only 14411. The deficit appears to 
have been made up by a loan of 4001, and an in- 
creased allowance from the funds of the Amalga- 
mated Committee, and by these means they were 
enabled to pay five shillings per head as heretofore. 
In accounting for these loans, which can only be 
made upon the personal responsibility of the 
Unionists, I have reason to believe that they are 
made out of the funds of the spinners, whose union, 
it will be remembered, is of very long standing, and 
who are said to have a sufficient balance in hand to 


of the card-room hands, we may inform the trades and the 
public that they and the throstle-spinners were in receipt of 
nearly all our funds during the last month; they were not 
well supported by their fellows in other towns, and the con- 
sequence was, that igen | a great number of them returned 
to their work at the mills. We, therefore, in conjunction 
with the committees of card-room hands and throstle 
spinners, deemed it wise and judicious to make a fresh 
disposition of the funds entrusted to us, and concentrate as 
much of our force as possible upon the weavers and 
the principal contending parties, and the success 
cgene mae onty a universal victory, and be for the good 
of ALL.” 
With this sacrifice of their interests to those of the 
spinners and weavers, the Card-room Committee is 
naturally very dissatisfied, and in an a) just put 
forward, and headed “ To raz Rescuz,” it thus ex- 
presses its indignation:— 
“The spinners and weavers appear determined to sacrifice 
our position by making us subservient to the interests of 
our late employers, that they may accomplish their object 
at the expense of the wretchedness and degradation of the 
eard-room workers. Is it not a well-known fact a 
the trades and the public generally, that the Amalgamated 
Committee was formed upon the principle of necessity, to 
render assistance to that branch whose necessities required 
it the most—that each should have equal facilities and ad- 
vantages in working out this mighty question of Labour? 
Yet, strange to say, that a portion of working men should 
continue to drive another from the field that may 
enjoy the laurels of victory, by stamping the hand of social 
slavery upon the other. 
“ Fellow working-men, we appeal to you at the present 
crisis tocome to our rescue and show to the world your ab- 
horrence of elevating one class of industry at the expense 
of the other. In spite of the injustice the other branches 
have inflicted upon us, we are determined to march on in 
the mighty struggle of Labour's Redemption—that we may 
free ourselves from the iron grasp of tal—and that 
future generations may taste the fruit of socia . 
We hope this appeal will not be made in vain, ng, as 
we do, to the noble and generous spirit that beats in the 
heart of all true a mg oe, to assist us at the present 
crisis in freeing ourselves from a state of slavery that a fac- 
tion is determined to impose upon us.” 
Now the fact is, that the card-room hands have 
hitherto been in the receipt of a larger proportion of 
the moneys at the disposal of the Amalgamated Com- 
mittee than any other body of operatives; and the 
Amalgamated Committee having judged it better 
to sacrifice a comparatively unimportant body, and 
one whose resumption of work would be of the 
least possible service to the employers, rather than 
withhold support from the weavers, it is question- 
able how far the card-room hands have a right to 
complain at being refused a further enjoyment of 
the lion’s share of the public moneys. Many of these 
card-room hands, finding themselves incompetent to 
the tusk of living upon a shilling (which was the 
exact amount of the relief distributed among that 
body this week) have gone in, and it is said that 
some of the masters are having them in 
the art of weaving. 

Easter week, so far as has influenced the sums 
coming into Preston, has not restricted its effects 








some of the mills, especiall y that of Messrs, Eskrigge; 


enable them to continue the battle, if necessary, for 


to the side of the operatives; the Associated Mas- 




















fh ‘amount that i 
over, and form part of this week’s funds. 

after the commencement of the agitation, 
Paul Catterall, and Co., Associated Masters, con- 
grant a lease of their mill to Messrs, 
of Manchester. ‘The legal preliminaries 
appear to have délayed the completion of the con- 
tract until now, and this morning the mill opened. 
T understand that Messrs. Simpson offered to give 
an advance so long as the stuff now in the 
mills should last, and to leave future prices to sub- 
sequent management. The operatives, however, 
have decided not to accept these terms, and a reso- 


The immigration scheme is at a stand still; and I 
that, although no fresh hands have been brought 
into Preston, several have been sent out. 

According to the statements published at the in- 
stance of the Masters’ Association, about 9000 are 
required to make up the complement of the mills, 
and there are upwards of 12,000 operatives unem- 
ployed; I have good reason, however, to believe that 
the number of hands required in the mills is greatly 

(for a purpose which may be easily ima- 
gined), and that, on the other hand, half-timers 
(who are mere children) are reckoned as full opera- 

’ tives, A great deal has been said about the num- 
bers already employed; but it cannot be disguised 
that the quality of the labour is not at present very 
productive to the employers, but the contrary. In 
one instance a manufacturer has stated that his yarn 
is now costing him six shillings per pound to spin, the 
market price of which would be t tenpence. In 
another case, [ have heard of six piecers being em- 
ployed upon a mule, and yet not able to keep the 
ends up. Children are set to work upon single 
looms and turn out such a small quantity of work, 
that the price of the article will not pay for the 
cost of weaving. One lad employed at standing 
wages of five shillings per week, wove a single piece 
of calico in a. fortnight: if the cloth had been good, it 
might have fetched in the market about 8s. or 9s.; 
but being full of floats and slubs it was all but 
worthless. So much for the boasted successes of 
the Associated Masters! The extent to which skilled 
labour is really employed may be gathered from the 
following facts, which are trustworthy. There are 
now about 900 skilled weavers at work in the mills 
of the Associated Masters, against 6183 who are out. 
Of spinners and minders, twenty-four have deserted 
the union, against 815 who stand firm. 

The only note-worthy placard which has appeared 
during the week is an ap to the Women or 
ENGLAND, conceived in all the frothy eloquence of 
Cogers’-hall. I select the following gems from this 
literary curiosity. The appellants state that— 

‘* All efforts having failed to heal the breach, we are com- 
pelled to appeal to all who possess one spark of humanit 
within their breasts, and especially to the women of England, 
to whom this call is particularly made, to arouse from their 
lethargy, and let that spirit which ever characterises the 
JSemales of all ages, to shine forth with redoubled splendour. 

“ We do so with implicit confidence in the mighty power 
and unflinching determination of that sect—degraded into 
an inferior class of beings by the refinements of the East, 
subjected to the tyrannies of Greece and Rome. But here, 
in the North, their equality has ever been preserved in- 
violate. 

‘* Among our ancestors the Saxons, and also among 
the ancient Germans, they were ever looked up to as 
goddesses in wisdom as in beauty, beings endowed with a 
superior intelligence. They doubtless are, and hence can we 
account for their authority being most fully respected int all 
matters of religious trust, as well as in the affuirs of life and 
morals.” 

All this is particularly rich. Observe the appro- 
priate and classical allusion to the refinements of the 
Last and the tyrannies of Greece and Rome. Sect is 
probably used instead of the more common word 
“sex ;” but nothing can exceed the learning and logic 
displayed in the profound reference to the customs of 
our aneestors the Saxons and the ancient Germans, as 
accounting for the influence of woman “in all 
matters of religious trust, as well as in the affairs of 
life and morals.” 





STOCKPORT MAGISTRATES. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Stockport, April 27th, 1854. 
I am very much afraid that the real condition of 
Stockport, and other towns similarly circumstanced, 
is but imperfectly understood as regards its autho- 
rities, aud the employers and the labouring classes 
at any time; but particularly when disputes arise 
between masters and their hands. Neither can this 
be matter of surprise, when it is considered how 
much bound up together must be the interests of 
capitalists and the local press there situated, and, 
consequently, the comparatively greater facilities 
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afforded to the capitalist of making out a fair case | 
through the medium of public journals, than any 
afforded to the working class. And yet these ano- 
malies, which I shall show do exist in the social 
fabric, would, if strictly inquired into and their ope- 
rations faithfully traced, be found to exercise more 
influence in originating disputes, and engendering 
angry feeling between masters and their hands, than 
any caprice amongst the working classes themselves, 
or the united efforts of all the delegates and agitators 
put together. But are the threatened reductions or 
required advances in the rates of wages the sole, or 
even the primary, causes of the turn-outs which so 
frequently oceur? Nothing of the kind, it is absurd 
to think so; and of this every one who has had op- 
portunities of watching minutely the proceedings of 
both parties (employers and hands) must be long ago 
convinced that three-fourths of the disputes and 
turn-outs are, in reality, less attributable to the 
question of wages, than to pride of class, and want 
of common sympathy between masters and work- 
people. 

The observation of the late Judge Talfourd was 
strictly correct, and could be fully borne out by in- 
numerable facts, would the space of a letter admit 
their enumeration and detail. But other and graver 
questions than disputes, or the rise and fall of wages, 
are involved in the constitution of authorities like 
those at Stockport, as I shall presently prove, viz., 
the danger to the liberty of the subject, and the 
arming and investing capital interested in the pro- 
tection of individual interests with extensive and 
arbitrary legal powers to put into execution penal 
measures against those who may offer the slightest 
resistance to the views and interests of a magistrate, 
although that magistrate may be an employer, and 
the question in dispute the subject of wages. Nay, 
the most constitutional and peaceful means at the 
command of the poor operatives, during a dispute, 
may be construed by a number of manufacturing 
justices into an illegal act, and all meetings to dis- 
cuss the wages question prohibited; notwithstanding 
the quiet and peaceable conduct of the whole ope- 
rative class during the last turn-out in this borough. 
If this is doubted, let a Parliainentary inquiry be 
instituted, and it will be seen that a greater abuse of 
authority was never exercised by a number of inte- 
rested men, than during this turn-out in Stockport. 
But read these facts, they are taken from the list of 
the Stockport Corporation, published by the Town- 
clerk, and I vouch for their truthfulness :— 

The borough bench of Stockport consists of twenty 
justices, including the Mayor, viz., Sir R. Pendlebury, 
James Newton, Henry Marsland, Peter Edward 
Marsland, William Andrew, Robert Gee, Cephas 
Howard, Richard Sykes, S. R. Carrington, Thomas 
Eskrigge, Edward Marsland, James Marshall, and 
James Wilkinson, Esqrs. (13): all those are either 
large employers or possessors of mill property. 
Thomas Walmsley, Esq., is a corn-factor and miller, 
and the remaining six, William Rayner Mayor, 
Joseph S. John Yates, Charles Baker, George 
Turner, D. S. Clayton, and John Boothroyd, Esqrs., 
are physicians, one an attorney, and two retired 
gentlemen; Mr. Yates is judge of the county court. 
These facts will lead any unprejudiced reader to 
infer how things are done by the justices of Stock- 
port, and what measure of ‘justice will be meted out 
to a turn-out in times of dispute. 

But there is another feature in the corporation of 
Stockport equally instructive:—The composition of 
the watch committee. This committee, be it recol- 
lected, has the appointment and immediate govern- 
ment of the borough police. They have not only 
power to appoint, but to promote, degrade, and dis- 
charge, and against their decision there is no appeal. 
They can dismiss also without a moment’s notice, 
and without assigning any reason for their proceed- 
ing. Should therefore this committee be composed 
of manufacturers or millowners, in times of dispute 
or turn-outs, it will readily be imagined what bias 
will be given to the police, and the penalty incurred 
by disobedience to the watch committee. Now the 
Stockport watch committee for this year, and during 
this turn-out, consists of fourteen members, viz., 
Messrs. Henry Marsland, Thomas Fernley, Ed- 
ward Marsland, Edward Walmsley, Thomas Water- 
house, and Thomas Bailey (6), all extensive mill- 
owners, manufacturers, bleachers, printers, &c., 
or in the cotton-spinning business; then Messrs. 
Joseph Orme, John Hampson, and George Henshall, 
are cotton-waste dealers, and Mr. Isaac Moorhouse, 
a reed-maker (4), all as much dependent in their 
line of business on the large spinners and manu- 
facturers as the poor hands themselves; and James 
Carter, a retired waste dealer, with Messrs. George 
Brooks, David Bowers, and William Derbyshire, 
druggist. If ever a system and the doings of these 
two classes of authorities called for inquiry at the 
hands of Parliament, it is the present above-men- 
tioned parties and their recent acts. Does not, I 
would ask, in the name of justice, the position and 
interests these men have at stake totally unfit them 
to sit as judges in their own cases, and clearly in- 
dicate the motives by which they must be actuated, 





whether as magistrates or in their dealings with 
the police as committee-men? May not the ex- 
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istence of these institutions, so constitu: 
for the frequent occurrence of disputes? 
those in power presume too much on their Position 
to encroach on the just rights of their workpeople? 
And, on the other hand, may not the circumstaneg 
of so many masters being in power excite 
suspicions of the hands? And what can be devised 
as a remedy for these evils? These are yar 
and difficult; but I will venture to hint that, in 
towns situated like Stockport, a stipendiary mg. 
gistrate, and transference of the government and 
appointment of the police to some other power than 
the watch committee, would do much to allay 
and give stronger guarantees of fair play to 
parties concerned. 

Iam your obedient servant, 


ImpaRtiar Justice, 


the 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LOAN CIRCULAR, 
Lars last Friday week Mr. Gladstone published at the 
London Stock Exchange, and throughout the country, 
the following proposal for a new loan:— 


“Treasury Chambers, April 2tp4a54, 

“ The First Lord of the Treasury and the Chanceljor of 
the Exchequer hereby give notice that tenders will bere. 
ceived at the Bank of England daily, between the hours of 
ten a.m. and two o'clock p.m., from the date hereofuntil 
Tuesday, the 2nd day of May next inclusive, forthe whole 
or part or parts of the following securities, viz.:— 

“ Two millions of Exchequer bonds, bearing interest at 
the rate of 3/. 10s. per centum per annum, payableshalf 
yearly; and the bonds to be liquidated and paid off at par, 
on the 8th May, 1858. 

“Two millions of Exchequer bonds, bearing interesbat 
the rate of 3/. 10s, per centum per annum, payable:half. 
yearly ; and the veoh os to be liquidated and paid off at par, 
on the 8th May, 1859. 

‘‘ Two millions of Exchequer bonds, bearing interest atthe 
rate of 3/. 10s. per centum per annum, payable half-yearly; 
and the bonds to be liquidated and paid off at par on theéth 
May, 1860. ; 

“ The bonds will bear date on the 8th May, 1854, on whith 
day the interest will commence, such interest to be paid halt 
yearly, on the 8th November and 8th May, up to thedaysm 
which they will be paid off at par. 

‘The tenders must be made in separate and sealed letters 
for each set of bonds, and be marked on the outside as 
follows :— 

“A, for the bonds ending on the 8th May, 1858. 

“B, for the bonds ending on the 8th May, 1859; and 

“C, for the bonds ending on the 8th May, 1860. 

“ No tender will be received for a less sum than 10002 

“ The tenders will be understood to be made in Exchequer- 
bills at par, but subscribers will be allowed the option of 
ing money in lieu of Exchequer-bills, upon paying 1s. 
every 1002. so paid in money. : : 

“The proportions of the subscriptions to be discharged in 
Exchequer-bills and in money must be separately stated in 
the tenders. : 

“ The instalments must be paid in the following proportions, 
and at the following periods, viz. :— 

“10 per cent. on Monday, the 8th May. 

“ 30 per cent. on Friday, the 9th June. 

“20 per cent. on Tuesday, the 11th July. 

“20 per cent. on Friday, the 8th September. 

And the remaining payment, to complete the contracts, 
on Tuesday, the 17th Uctober. " 

“ Parties desirous of paying the instalments at an earlier 
period will be at liberty to do so, and they will receive in- 
terest at the rate of 3/. 10s. per centum per annum from the 
day of payment up to the respective days on which the 
instalments fall due. 

“When the instalments shall be paid in Exebequerbills, 
the interest which shall have acerued on the bills at 
time of such payment will be paid to the subscriber by the 
Paymaster-General, at the Pay-office, Whitehall. 

“ Before the hour appointed for the last receipt of tenders 
on the 2nd of May, the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will deposit with the governor 
and deputy-governor of the Bank of England sealed pape 
in which will be stated the reserved prices at or above 
they bind themselves to accept tenders. - 

“ All tenders at or above those rates will be accepted 
the extent of two millions for each of the three series 
bonds ; but a right of preference will be given to the — 
tenders in price. If two or more tenders shall be att 
same rates, they will be subject to a pro raté diminution m 
amount, if the acceptance of such tenders in full wou 
occasion an excess beyond the sum of two millions, to W 
each of the series of bonds is to be limited. te 

“ The tenders will be opened by the Lords Cone 
of the Treasury, in the presence of the governor and my 4 
governor of the Bank of England, after two o'clock, i 
the 2nd of May; and notice will be given by =—s her 
and deputy-governor of the Bank of England, at and al 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 8rd of May, to all — 
whose tenders have been accepted, on their application 
the Bank for that purpose q 

“Serip receipts Weill be issued by the Bank in ca | 
manner, which will be exchanged at the Bank of Eng 
for Exchequer bonds as soon as possible after the payments 
are completed. . 

as The bonds will be issued in sums of 1002, 200/., 5000, 
and 10007. , 

“It is not intended to apply to Parliament during the 
resent session for any further issue of Exchequer 

yond the said sum of six millions.” : 

The reader will observe that the peculiar ae 
teristic of this war-loan is, that it adds — ; 
the permanent debt, but is based upon the p 
of a terminable and easily negotiated security. 
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AMERICAN ‘NOTES. 

wn Herald states that a draught of a 
boa Be thee agreed upon between the British 
rab a and the United States’ Minister, Mr. 
D  pneve ing the right of search and the im- 
f seamen. ©The United States is under- 
Loaerogehtin itself to strict neutrality in the pre- 

sent war. The Herald says :— 
& We learn that either the Hermann from Southampton, 
the America from Liverpool—the next steamers due— 
ll ing the t of a convention concluded between 
Mr bring the dra ord Aberdeen,’ on behalf of their 
pective Governments, by which Edgland admits in the 
= European war the doctrine that the flag covers 
both ship and cargo, and that free ships make free goods ; 
valso renouncing the right of search for the impressment of 
seamen, so far as American vessels are concerned, and con- 
ceding the restriction as to the law of blockade. In return, 


ithe United States is pledged to strict neutrality and non- 
interference in the coming contest between the Western 


Powers and Russia, This is a most important convention, | 


and has been negotiated by Mr. Buchanan without instruction 
from Washington. It is important as it affects our rights 
and our commerce, and places us in a position that we should 
have occupied years and years ago. It secures our neutrality 
without any treaty stipulations, as it removes the eause of 
war and at once enables us to become the great carrier on 
the seas of the world... . . In 1812 the doctrine of the 
ight of search led to the war with Great Britain. The 
of Ghent left the matter unsettled. In 1818 Lord 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain our con- 
gent tothe doctrine by special treaty stipulations; but it 
continued unsettled. When Messrs. Webster and Ashburton 
were arranging the treaty at Washington, in 1842, all re- 
ference to nti was studiously avoided, for fear of a 
rupture in the negotiations at that time. But now, in the 
face of the impending war in Europe, and in the necessity 
of our neutrality in this ee struggle, the we 
inciples for which we haye for half a century contende 
me he 





WAR MATTERS. 
Tere is nothing striking to record in the progress 
of the armaments at home. Infantry and cavalry 
continue to go slowly out; and preparation is 
ceaseless, 

The allied army now in Turkey cannot be far 
short of 40,000 men; as according to the latest ac- 
counts there were 20,000 French and 8000 English 
English at Gallipoli. Some of the British regi- 
ments have been carried up the Straits as far as 
Scutari, and barracked there. The Highlanders 
make a great impression on their Turkish allies. 
We purposely abstain from repeating the statements 
made by some journals as to the want of prepara- 
tions for the troops, the absence of medical com- 
forts, and indeed necessaries, and the badness of the 
quarters. They may or may not be true; and we 
are not disposed to disseminate unfounded complaints 


of the kind. One report states that some of the | 


regiments have gone to Adrianople. 

With respect to the fleet in the Baltic, we know 
nothing of it beyond the fact that there it is, rigour- 
ously watching for the breaking up of the ice, and 
snapping up everything that falls in its way. Buta 
melancholy accident has dimmed its first successes 
with sorrow. Captain Foote, of the ¢ ‘onflict, had 
taken some prizes, and had landed at Memel on the 
19th instant on business connected with them. As 
he was crossing the bar, on his return, a heavy surf 
capsized his boat, and the brave man, with four sea- 
men, was drowned! One only escaped. 

In the Channel a fatal rencontre nearly took place 
off the Lizard. The Prussian ship Gefion, 48 guns, 
was coming up'the Channel. The steamer Centaur, 
6 guns, ‘spied her, and mistaking the eagle fora 
Russian, let down her ports and steamed down upon 
her big antagonist. Uncertain whether war might 
- have'been declared with Prussia, the Commander 
pF Gefion also prepared for action; but, fortu- 
th y, the Centaur found out her mistake and 

rsa of. But it was very plucky of Commander 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 

(From the Registrar-General’s Return ) 
Sennen: for the week that ended last Saturday 
oa Peer increase in the mortality. In the first 
io cond week of this month, the deaths in Lon- 

nm were respectively 1,149 and 1,087; in the third 
—namely, last, week—they rose to 1,193. In the 
s corresponding weeks of the years 1844-53 the 
erage number: was 1,000, which if raised in pro- 
me seterence of population becomes 1,100. The 
na hn registered last week is therefore 
dete : above the calculated amount. Two 
a“ tom cholera were registered, which occurred 
ae Same day, the 13th April. 
all “ 7: the birth of 891 boys and 898 girls, in 
ent children, were registered in London. In 
pos corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53 the 
rage number was 1,437. 
At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
of the barometer in the week was 29-733 in. 
ar —oheeg reading was above 30 in. on Sunday 
~ Y. The reading was 30°14 in. at noon on 
Tuesday. ‘The mean temperature of the week was 








| 52-6 deg., which is 5°8 deg. above the average of the 
|same week in 38 years. The mean daily tempe- 
rature was above the average on_every day ex- 
‘cept Monday, when it was 0°8 deg. below it, and 
Saturday, when it was 2*1 deg. below it. It rose 
|from 45*5 deg. on Monday to 58.2 deg. on Wednes- 
day, 59°9 deg. on Thursday, and 582 on Friday. It 
again fell to 454 deg. on Saturday. ‘The highest 
| temperature occurred on Thursday, and was 77°5 
deg.; the lowest on Sunday, and was 34-2 deg., 
|showing a range of 43°3 deg. The dew-point tem- 
perature was 44°5 deg., the difference between this 
and the air-temperature being 81 deg. The wind 
jblew first from east-north-east, then from east- 
|south-east, afterwards from the east, and at the end 
|of the week from the north-east. Of rain scarcely 
‘any fell till Saturday, when the amount was 0°27 in. 
|The whole that fell in the week was 0°30 in. 


| 





LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
| One of our readers has forwarded the subjoined letter 
\from a friend in Australia. It will be read with 
interest by those among our subscribers who belong 
'to the working classes, and for their sake, as well as 
\for the sake of the information it conveys, we readily 
| give it a place in our. columns:— 
“ Geelong, Dec. 3, 1853. 

“Dear Henry,—I have great pleasure in address- 
ing a line to you after the long interval expended 
since I saw you last. I cannot proceed further 
without hoping your mother, who I regard as 
|mother, when on a visit to you, is still amongst the 
|hale and hearty,—not, however, forgetting Lucy. I 
have still the same feeling, or, if anything, ’tis en- 
hanced from the great distance I am separated from 
my dear friends, and when reflecting on past, dear 
| old times, I cannot pass away thoughts without their 
betraying some slight emotions. ‘hough everything 
here is what can reasonably be desired, still home is 
j home, however humble; and however much money 
a person is earning, he ‘or they are very different to 
| me, or any I have yet seen here, if they are not oc- 
icasionally troubled with wondering when a letter will 
| arrive from England, or how are old friends getting 
on—but to business. 
“Well, I said in my letter to my brother Edward, 
| would write to you after I had been to the diggings. 
|I was not satisfied until I went, though I knew 
| before the accounts were one-sided and exaggerated. 
}I did not stay more than a fortnight up, but we were 
|not a party strong enough, and I did not know what 
| would be required until I was up there. Gold is to 
| be got, and in some instances in large quantities. I 
| saw one hole where there had been 1023 lbs. weight of 
|gold got out, valued at about 50,000/. A party of 
|men got it in seven weeks, by working night and 





|day, sinking to the depth of 110 feet; but there are 
|thousands who go up, who sink and have been sink- 
|ing since the diggings began, who have lost a con- 
| siderable sum besides their labour. ‘There is plenty 
|of land here, that has been sold by auction, which 
almost every spadeful of earth will yield more or 
jless gold, and where the purchaser buys the land 
| with the gold included, at a moderate sum per acre, 
}and a person, by the ordinary process of tub and tin 
dish, can wash all the days of his life, and earn 
5s. to 10s. per day, but at present it is rendered 
| valueless as a workable field by the exorbitant price. 
| All things are up at the diggings, as wages in town 
jare 12s. per day—common labouring. ‘Tell Robert 
that stonemasons struck work when re- 


iceiving 35s. per day, now they have 2/. Sawyers can 





Melbourne for less than 3i. 
house, such as would let in Hyde 
would let in Melbourne for 102. per 
present, but wages, rents, land, 
come down shortly; the yield 
cannot support it; the 
average, 3/. per week, and the 
general yield of all the gold-fields vil 
nearly one-third this year compared with ‘the 
although there are now five times the number 
diggers. I sawhundreds up at the diggings without 
a farthing, who had been “si continually, 80 
long as their money lasted; then had to begin 
what is called surfacing, that is, washing the-earth 
they can get from the very surfaee, which will yield 
as much as will find them in meat, oh daar 
per day, but that is not considered digging— 
gold-digging is sinking until they ean dropen a vein, 
which often is done the ‘very ‘first hole, or ‘perhaps 
they may be years and not be so fortunate as to‘find 
a vein that will pay; but when they do drop on itat 
t it is heavy. 

“T met the escort with 13ewt. of gold belongingto 
seven different parties, who had dro on it in 
Prince Regent’s Gully; there is gold in my opinion 
below where they have sunk to,—they sunk only 
until they came to the rock; there is expected 
gold, but at first they only washed the 
they sunk to the pipe-clay, ‘which is 
lying edge upward. They thought at ‘first 
could not possibly be lower than that, but 
began sinking through the pipe-clay to 
they found it again in larger quantities, 
the rock no one has yet been bold enough to try 
I think they will find it in layers below each 
like coal seams, as like coal the deeper t 
purer and heavier it is, and they have 
it after in one hole, whilst sinking to the 
three or four different depths. I expect « 
find it some day or other in quantities, 
astonish the world, but it must be borne in mi d 
digging requires considerable capital to begin with; 
do much good, the holes have to be slabbed all 
way from top to bottom, pumps, ropes, &c. 
holes cost 200/. to 300/. sinking that don’t 
grain of gold. So it is a mere lottery and 
tion. Colliers are the parties for gold-digging; they 
are often employed by diggers at 11. to 2/. per day, 
until the hole is sunk and worked out. I went upto 
the diggings at a very bad season of the year; we 
were ten days in going up, and from the time of 
going to that of coming back, which was a month/E 
never was undressed. I have walked more than'90 
miles without ever having my boots off. I ean as- 
sure you it is not all gold that glitters. Wehadano 
conveyance except a bullock-dray to our tool. 
pack up the way, and many a time ‘we our 
tent (which was onty common calico) amidst such 
showers of rain as you don’t often witness in Eng- 
land, then we made a good fire, and took out our axe 
to look out for our bed, which we got from the 
green branches of trees, dried them, threw our 
blanket over them; made our tea out of any water- 
hole we could find, in most places on the road—the 
water appears as if mixed with chalk, which never 
settles, and it is called the muddy water-hole; when 
the tea is made of it, it looks as if it had some nice 
| cream in, but it is the colour of the water, though 
| not badly tasted. After our repast we laid down. 
| Soinetimes it would blow so hard, that our tent pegs 
gave way, andif we had not been quick our calico 
house would have disappeared—leaving us in bed 
exposed to a pitiless storm. It often strips a tent on 
the diggings, and it is arather awkward predicament 
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jearn 3/. per day; bricklayers and stonemasons 2/., at 
| lowest 35s.; joiners 25s. to 30s. per day; and nothing 
jless than 10s. per day wages, and any one ean live 
|here for 1/. per week, if they will provide themselves 
| with a tent, which is better than a house in summer. 
|I have put up my tent, boarded the floor, put in 
/ windows and door, have got an American stove to 
|cook with, which is far superior to any oven and 
|fire-grate for that purpose—in all it has cost me 
about 70/., but it is absolutely the best constructed 
lin Geelong, and allowed so to be. So Iam now far 
|more comfortable than where I was when paying 11. 
| per week rent. The dimensions of my tent are 7 feet 
|to the eaves, 12 feet to the ridge, 14 feet wide, 22 
|feet long, and I never lived in anything so comfort- 
able as the weather at present is. We have not 
jhad any rain for three months. The weather is not 
imuch hotter than in England, and the night-air 
being colder in proportion we can always sleep very 
sound and comfortably. So far as regards the 
'weather, and as to anything else I will not pretend 
,to advise or countenance regarding the advantages 
or disadvantages this country might present, but my 
| private opinion is, it is absolutely the best country in 
|the world, where there is no such thing as starving 
/known; where any able and willing person can ob- 
{tain work without much trouble; and where any 
single man may earn, of the trades I have named, or 
!common labourers can save, more money in this 


country than they can earn in England; but the 


diggings are not paying at present in proportion to 
|other things as they go in the towns. 


Rents are out- 
rageous, no kind of accommodation can be had in 


to be in, when man and wife are in bed, and the tent 
| goes—leaving them exposed as if they ‘had made 
their bed in the middle of the street. was often 
| awakened by opossums screeching and dancing round 
| my tent at night, and sometimes I would makea 
| rush out, and up they would bolt the first tree they 
'eame to. I did not always shoot them, but sometimes, 
“It. is a very hard travel to go =. the dig- 
ings, and great privations are encoun- 
Gout but I took all in great good humour, 
land when I returned, I atulated myself 
|with having been initiated a little into Aus- 
tralian bush life. A calico tent to travel «with is 
quite heavy enough, and with our panniers, flour, pro- 
visions, &c., our tools would not be less than 50 Ibs. 
weight. We cannot buy any provisions for thirty 
| miles on one part of the way; then we could only get 
flour or a quarter of a sheep. I will show you how 
to bake bread in the open field, if I ever should-see 
you again,—requiring no kind of oven, and nothi 
| but the fire; if any of the middle-class swells 
| call on me on first landing, I’! show them how they 
| can dispense with their blacking and starch. 
| “Tam happy tosay I am tolerable, contented, and 
| doing moderately—one thing or other, but four days 
| a week Ishoot. I have a pine months’ season before 
me, and I supply the steam-boats at 30 percent. on 
my former prices, as poultry here has now become 
scarce. Ionly wish I had a poees I can sell 
quantity, and in one lot too for-ready money, 
can earn fair wages. 1 will take note and let 
know exactly what I get this season by shooting 
I think it will average 107. 
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Joseph § and ask him 
th to write to Birmingham or London, 


with directions for shipping it for the cele- 


here—he could get his living with fishing; there are 


nearly as large as a woodcock, others less, and much 


the same as in England. There are pleaty of plover, 
and an immense quantity of quail, which fly just like 
a partridge. As soon as the hay and corn is cut, I 
don’t think it will be difficult to kill 100 brace per 
day. A person in Melbourne killed in one week 
nearly 800 brace of quail, and on one day he killed 
1694 brace. I get 1s. each for quail, but I have not 
had a fair day at them, in the best of the season; but 
it is first-rate shooting—they fly faster than par- 
tridges, and, only they are smaller in other respects, 
it is quite equal to any partridge shooting; but 
after a person has shot as much as I have since I 
came here, it begins to rank something short of 
sport; carrying the bag is all. I have killed over 
1000 ducks, besides swans, pelicans, snipes, plover, 
and quail; in fact, you may blaze away at one thing 
or other until you are tired. Duck shooting by 
moonlight I am very fond of. I am only lost for a 
companion—such as I could be agreeable with—then 
I should be among the happiest of people; but old 
England, I love thee still, and should I ever return 
to it, I shall reflect back with pleasure on the ups 
and downs, and experience I have had by sea and 


land. ’Tis only leaving home that a person can be 


properly tried by hardships. The hardest stage I 
ever had was carrying my swag (swag, a basket or 
sack, used to carry provisions in, &c., a Liverpool 
phrase) 17 miles under a burning sun, without see- 
ing, or any possibility of being relieved by, any 
water, and without any moisture of any kind. The 
importance of water I shall ever remember so long 
as I live, when travelling in this or any strange 
pe ery but I never have enjoyed health equal to 

now do, during the last twelve years, and I 
find little inconvenience from the absence of my 
usual allowance of drink; I seldom taste it, though 
often longing for a drop of ale, which is a scarce article 
here, if it must be good. I shall be going to Van 
Diemen’s Land one of these days; a friend of mine 
trades there in a ship of his, and has invited me to 


what 


spend a little time on a voyage with him; one day 
or other I shall embrace it. I am told it is far supe- 


rior to Australia—plenty of good water, and the 


grain and fruit have a magnificent appearance. Cul- 
tivation of vegetables or fruit in Melbourne or Gee- 


long is very much neglected, and the consequence is 
that potatoes are 6d. per lb. A cabbage, such as 
would sell in England for a penny, here is 1s. 6d.; 
apples, onions, turnips, &c., all sell at high prices. 
Still it is not caused by the incapabilities of the land, 
as it will grow anything; and if any one ask the 
reason everything is so dear here, they cannot give 
any satisfactory reply, except they don’t know, but 
itis so. I shall, however, give you a true account 
of what I think about it when I have been, if I 
should live and go. I often think of John S——, 
Sampson O——, Eskey S——, and the old school 
of vegetable and fruit growers, when I sce such 
fine kinds as there are imported here from Van 
Diemen’s Land.~ Geelong, Melbourne, and Sidney 
are all to a certain extent indebted to Van Diemen’s 
Land for their market produce of that description— 
and Adelaide produces the finest flour in the world, 
and it will command 5/. per ton more than any other 
kind on that account; but Adelaide is destined to 
shine as one of the brightest of Australian colonial 
capitals. The river Murray, which empties itself 
into the sea at Adelaide, and branches over a 
great portion of the southern part of Australia 
like the Mississippi of North America, has been found | 
within these two months to be navigable, for a distance 
of 700 miles into the interior of the country. They | 


can supply the diggers at most of the diggings with 
goods cheaper than they can from Melbourne, as 
nd-carriage is about 1/. per mile per ton; and by 


steam it can be transmitted to a considerable dis- 
tance for that sum; and Adelaide is the port which 
can, from its natural advantages by inland navi-| 


gation, extend the settlement of the hitherto un- 


settled districts; as previously, the enormous amount 
of carriage over such a perilous land journey, many 
stations had been abandoned, but all again retaken, 
and in a few years the wool produce of South 
Australia, of which Adelaide is the capital, will be 


extended considerably. 


“ There is one thing I must not forget to mention, 
as it was much talked about when I was in England, 


to t one from 
price, then I will send the 


Victoria, of which Gee- 


eels in abundance, which sell for 1s, 6d. per lb. 
Duck shooting is capital sport, but hard work. I 
had an Oxford collegian with me for about a month, 
and, although I gave him all the earnings, he cried 
out, and could not stand it. Tell Joseph W——, 
the carter at print works, it is harder than grouse 
shooting, as you cannot sit down always, unless 
right into the water; and mind, there are some 
noble birds, too, of the snipe species—one kind is 











that is, the society of this country; whatever I have 
said in my former letters has been from my impres- 
sion at the time, and whether I should afterwards 
contradict it or not will be through experience; 
the society in this country is not generally good 
but what bad there is is of the very worst description; 
up at the diggings all is very well, the people being 
mostly good, honest people, but the convict portion 
being so small in proportion to the other inhabitants 
—well disposed; the convicts do not make the dig- 
gings the scene for their depredations, or they would 
be shot down like dogs. Any honest man can find 
a friend at the diggings if necessary, when imposed 
on, or likely to be abused; but the villains lurk 
about ,the woods, and pounce on their victims with 
as much regard to human life as a tiger would 
have. We were very near being attacked going up; 
I got the guns ready, and should have slaughtered 
some, I know, had they attacked us. I will tell you 
how they do; they often go up to a drayman’s fire, 
look round, and when they have ascertained no 
more are about, they pull out their pistols and 
demand them to stand and deliver; but the way we 
were going to resist it was, that I was to remain 
in the tent with the guns charged, and keep quiet; 
if they should come up to the fire and demand them 
to stand, then to fire on them; the dog growled, 
and we could hear sticks break, and the draymen 
said they were positive it was the robbers looking 
out for outward-bound diggers, as diggers going up 
tu the diggings are all supposed to have some money 
necessary to carry on digging for at least a month 
or two; but, however, we must have been too strong 
a party; they did not venture. One night they 
robbed twenty-five drays, one after the other, and 
tied the draymen to trees. They went up to another 
dray, when a stranger was passing, and asked to be 
allowed to stay all night with the dray; which was 
granted; and the robbers coming up, as the stranger 
was arranging his bed unperceived, they demanded 
the draymen at the fire to stand; the stranger seeing 
this, having a loaded double-barrelled gun, shot 
one dead, and the drayman and him rushed on the 
others, took them prisoners, and bound them on the 
dray with the dead man, and brought them to town. 
So we should most likely have brought some dead 
robbers had they attacked us; transporting a villain 
does him no good, and the present system of convict 
labour is very bad. Two escaped the other day from 
Van Diemen’s Land, who admitted they had shot no 
less than twenty-three persons; they shot a police- 
man who was assisting to apprehend them, and 
when condemned, they thanked his lordship, and 
said, “Quicker and better the execution.” There 
has been no less than twelve persons hung in Mel- 
bourne since I arrived here in April last. The 
population for the whole colony of Victoria does not 
exceed 250,000 people, or about one-half the popula- 
tion of Liverpool and its suburbs; it is a fearful num- 
ber to be hung in so short a time, and out of so few 
inhabitants, but they attacked the escort with six 
mounted troops, shot down four, and carried off 
10,000/., and these were convicts who had not served 
their time, but had got tickets of leave, and one was 
shipped for England when apprehended for the rob- 
bery, and would have spent part of his time as a con- 
vict in England had not he committed the robbery; 
so transportation under this system is only a farce. 
D—— met a person whose name was B——, who 
was transported from Houghton-green, and who 
had been at liberty many a year before his time was 
expired. There are convicts hired out in Van Die- 
men’s Land at this time by masters, and who allow 
the convict a handsome premium for his labour, and 
who dispose of it afterwards at a remunerative profit, 
that can afford to give the convict wages when he can 
earn eight pounds per week—it is admitted convicts 
in some capacities are earning for their own private 


? 


use whilst doing what is substituted for Crown duty— | 


so much for Lord Grey’s arrangements; but the 


people of Victoria will not admit any more unless | 


actually free—no ticket-of-leave humbug will do here 
aguin. Ninety-nine cases out of one hundred are all 
convict depredations, and you may pick them out by 


their villanous looks as they walk the streets. If ever | 


they attempt anything at me, I'll shoot them through 
the head in a minute; and where cases of that kind 
occur justifiable homicide is always the verdict. 
“My respects to all old friends, and of course to 
yourself; and don’t forget to write and let me know 


the price of the duck-gun. I beg to say we are all | 


exceedingly well.—Believe me, yours truly, 
“J. W.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Court returned to town on Monday, and the 
Queen held a Privy Council to rectify an error in 
the proclamation appointing the Fast Day. On 
Tuesday, taking the children with them, the Queen 
and Prince visited the Crystal Palace; going to the 
Haymarket in the evening. It was the birth-day of 
the Princess Alice. Wednesday was duly observed 
within Buckingham Palace, as without, and divine 
service was performed in the private chapel. On 
Thursday the Queen held a drawing-room. 














We understand that Count Berns Prug 
sian Minister at the Court of Naples, and a 


employed at the Court of Vienna, is spovinted to 
the 


post of Minister to the King of ia in this 
country, upon the resignation of Chevalier B 
for political causes to which we haye previously ad? 
— — great regret.— Times. 

public meeting was held in Edinbur 
when it was resolved that a statue should e an bea 
city as a ponuees expression of the feelings with which 
the Scottish people regard the character and genius of Pro. 
fessor Wilson. Among the speakers were the Provost 
Mr. Robert Chambers, Mr. Adam Black, and Mr 
the Dean te ngs Lord Stair and Sir William H 
sent a ies. e regret to say tha latter 
ina ‘ a —_ = 

Mr. Lockhart, the editor of the Quarterl 
some time in Italy for the benefit of his, Deaths — 
burgh Advertiser reports that it has greatly im 

Some apprehension is felt for the h th of Mr. Samuel 
Rogers, the venerable poet. He is now in his nintieth 
and recently suffered by a fall. yom, 

The constituents of Earl Beauchamp, formerly General 
Lygon, including, of course, prominent local men of all 
area ‘gave a dinner at Worcester, on Saturday, to cele. 

rate his accession to the peerage, and to present him with a 
a. their testimony to his worth. He represented West 
Vorcestershire for thirty-six years. We believe he com. 
manded the Second Life Guards at Waterloo, 

The Limerick papers announce the death of the Kni 
of Glin, John J, Fitzgerald, who expired of the i 
epidemic, and after a few hours’ ilness, at Glin Gaatle 
Tuesday. The decexsed was Lieutenant-Colonel of ‘the 
county of Limerick Militia, and one of the oldest magistrates 
of ry district. 

At a meeting held in Liverpool, on Tuesday, Mr. L. Hey- 
worth, M.P., in the chair, it oon resolved oy tition Per 
liament against the tests in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland have issued a “ Declara- 
tion,” signed by Dr. Cullen and many other bishops, but not 
including Dr. M‘Hale, temperately but decidedly inveighi 
against the nunnery measures now before Parliament, whi 
they regard as a wrong and insult, demanding eq 
before the law, and expressing their determination to use 
that power which gained Catholic emancipation to defend 
their rights. 

An association was last year established called the Church 
Penitentiary Association, to provide a refuge for penitent 
female outcasts of the unfortunate class. The first anniver. 
sary — was held on Thursday. Among those 
were several ladies, the Bishops of London, Moray and Ross, 
and Lichfield, and several eminent clergymen. 
institutions are to be established, and 327 have already been 
established throughout the country. 

~ education eorenent in Ireland hes whoo 
step forward. A deputation, consisting of the presidents 
the Belfast, Cork, a Galway Colleges, waited the 
Lord-Lieutenant on Saturday, to urge upon him the wis. 
blishment of schools intermediary os sa the Queen's 
Colleges and the national schools, so that the _ left 
vacant by the downfall of the old middle-class sch = 
be filled up. The Lord-Lieutenant is favourable to 
proposal. 





The Indian mail brings no news. Of course there are the 
usual little affairs with the dacoits in Burmah; and it is 
said that the ‘‘ war prince” of Ava has poisoned the king his 
brother. Additional cavalry, irregulars, have been sent to 
Rangoon. No news from China. 

The most recent accounts from Australia show that there 
is no great diminution in the quantity of gold produced, but 
considerable fluctuation, especially in New th Wales. 
Railway matters are improving. It is anticipated that the 
line from Sydney to Paramatta will be opened in 1855. 

The Scotch farmers are again turning their attention to 
the growth of flax, stimulated thereto by the stoppage of 
supplies from Russia. 

’rofessor Sowerby, who has recently returned from our 
African colonies, reports the existence there of coal, iron, 
copper, silver, and other minerals, of which he has 
home specimens, . 

On Saturday morning the workmen were en) u 
digging the foundation for the Wellington Clock Tower, at 
the entrance of the London and Brighton Railway. 
tower will be seventy feet in height, and forty feet at the 
base, with four illuminated clocks, “ 

A labouring man at Coleraine has found an urn containing 
1937 coins, and $41 ounces of silver in ingots of various s1Zes. 


| The coins are Roman, and no two bear the same superscrip- 


tion, 





Some time back, a gentleman of Sherborne, in bebalf of 
the inhabitants of dst tom, not members of the Church of 


| England, filed an information before the Rolls’ Court for the 


purpose of obtaining the opinion of the master on the ques- 


| tion whether persons dissenting from the doctrines 


Church of England are entitled to have the benefit of the 
Free Grammar School at Sherborne; and if so, to what 


| extent, and under what conditions. The Master of the 
| Rolls, in delivering judgment, showed that the school was 
| founded by Edward i 

| belonging to the Church of Eng 


IL. for the pur; of educating y' 

om But it did not 
that Dissenters should be excluded. The information o® 
plained of four of the ordinances of 1851. There were 
the compulsory use of prayers in the school which were 
specified in the ordinances, and which implied or “t 
doctrines disapproved of more or less by various 
Dissenters ; secondly, the compulsory attendance of _— 4 
at the church; thirdly, the’ religious instruction whi the 
scholars were compelled to receive, which 
catechism of, and aretwestion in, on eet 1 the Esta- 
blished Church ; fourthly, that exhibitions w 5 
exclusively for pererme going to Oxford or Cambridgp 
These colvanen were not a breach of trust, but more Pa 
clusive than the case required. On a petition presented 
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field, then Lord Chancellor, made an 

‘when the scholars should assemble in the school 
eo according to the ordinances, and the parent 
to ila should desire his child to go toa Dissenting 
the master should give such child liberty to go to 
ing accordingly. This order appeared never to 
acted upon, and the rules subsequently made, so 
having been modified to meet the spirit of that 
da contrary tendency. Now the Lord Chancellor, 
sng the Crown, was Visitor of this charity, and had 
Sction to te the internal management of this 
én accordance with the intentions of the founder. 
inion that the proper course to take was to 
this information should stand over with liberty to 
to mt such petition as they might be 
the Lord Chancellor in his character of visitor, 
to either party to apply to himself in the mean 
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Irish Court of Chancery a case was last week 
: illnstrating the Jaw with regard to bequests for 
+ purposes. A widow named Whelan left nearly 
of Government and Bank Stock to her sons, 
‘ek and William; in case William survived Patrick, the 
by the latter went to the former. In case William 
e stock held by him went to “ Daniel Murray, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and his successors” 
—a bequest of no effect — the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
In case both died without issue, the whole stock was to be 
appli for educational purposes. The question was whether 
iam’s stock, a3 it could not goto the successor of Dr. 
y, Dr. Cullen, should go for educational purposes. 
The Lord Chancellor held that it should, and directed the 
Master to frame a scheme, having regard to the intentions of 
. Whelan. 
whe first meeting in the bankruptcy of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, of the Lyceum Theatre, bookseller and commis- 
sion agent, took place before Mr. Commissioner Fane, this 
eek. The liabilities, as far as they can yet be ascertained, 
are about 22,5002. Amongst the creditors are the Marquis 
of Abercorn, for 2500/., for money lent; Mr. Allcroft, about 
$0001.; Mr. Beverley, the scene-painter, about 650/. 10s. ; 
Mr. Belton, 652.; Mr. J. Bland, 1152; Mr. J. Knowles, pro- 
prietor of the Manchester Theatre, 350/ ; Mr. Buckstone, 
of the Haymarket, 87/. 10s,; Messrs. Lewis and Lewis 
solicitors, 300/.; the London Gas Company, 425/.; Mr. 
Frank Mathews, 4021.; Mr. Newberry, of Hammersmith, 
10001; the Marquis of Normanby, 300/.; the members of 
the orchestra, 2561; Mr. Planché, 650/.; Mr. Roxby, 398/.; 
Mr. E. H. Rickards, 1300/.; Mr. W. Brough, 158/.; Mr. F. 
Sloman, 310L; Mr. Weston, of Newmarket, 200/. All the 
rest are for smal] amounts. We reserve some interesting 
points in this case for our account of the next meeting. 


Alexander Cunni has been found guilty, before 
the Ayr Circnit Court, of the wilful murder of his wife, 
Janet Cunninghame, in December last, at Girvan. It was 
distinctly proved that the ruffian shot his wife. She had 
gt from him six times, in consequence of his brutality. 

shot her while she was at work in a shop. 

Some swindlers, disguised, of course, as “ respectable 
gentlemen,” have been making a tour of Devonshire, leaving 
— of their progress at the inns in the shape of forged 
nD 
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It is stated on authority that many forged Bank of Eng- 
- notes _ circulating in the metropolis. 
uring the voyage of the American clipper-ship Sovereign 
of the Seas, from Melbourne to London, a unas task place 
ween the crew and the steerage passengers, ending in a 
regular mutiny by the former. Aided by the officers and 
passengers, the captain charged and suppressed the muti- 
ow Ne Phe grad firing upon one, and brought ten, in 
irons, on, where they were placed in custody of the 
Thames Police. . . v 


Robert Hill, a seaman of the Moses Taylor, an American 
ship, is in custody, charged with the murder of J. E. Drink- 
Water, chief officer, on the high seas, Hil! was quarrelling 
with Ahone, a Chinaman, steward of the ship. Drinkwater 
ordered Hill to his work. He refused, a scuffle followed, 
when Hill stabbed his superior officer with a knife. 

Mr. John Thomas Haselden, a merchant and broker of 
Liverpool, stands committed to take his trial on a charge of 
feloniously » uttering, and disposing of an order for 
the delivery of goods with intent to defraud the proprietors 
of the Borough Bank and others. 

Pe Reverend Dr. Claxson, incumbent of Sandhurst, has 
n killed in attempting to throw himself from his gig, 
while the horse, which had ran away, was in full career 
through Gloucester streets, i 
aan Pasion renowned for a session as the hero of the 
of aaa — British fleet upon Athens, and the settlement 
the City ben gave so much trouble, died recently in 
at Mile. ; uried in the Portuguese Jew burial-ground 


At Crigglestone the high road 

. igh road crosses the Barnsley branch 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. It is the duty of 
alone r¥ to guard the gate. The other day he was 
wheensa ny cart driven by two boys came up. The 
and ti vf the watchman led them to think all was right, 
'ey Grove on; when up came a train and carried away 

© pony, leaving the boys unhurt ! 


a 








Pustscript. 


Saturpay, April 29th. 


Fy the House of Commons last night, in reply to Sir 
2111 ALsH, Sir J. Granam stated that 830 officers, 
7119 men, and 2259 horses, had been sent to Tur- 
of — the 8th of February, besides 8350 tons 
.ordnance stores, employing 92 transports, of 

20 were steamers, and the others were sailing 
Vessels ; and he thought that, considering the dis- 
tance which had been traversed, the operations per- 
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In answer to Lord Dupiey Srvart, Lord J.| over from ; Dame Cork’ house 
RossE.t stated the territory of Servia was not yet | were last — tetneduoed ta and after . bese visit to vile 


occupied by Austrian troops, and he was not aware F 
that there was any intention of occupying it. Mr. Pagin's chapel of ‘St. Augustine, quietly entered » 


Mr. Dicey Seymour then brought the accounts |™Pl® unpretending Protestant sanctury called Christ- 
given by the Times’ correspondent, as to the con- | Church, Ramsgste. A fall and fervent congregation, in 
dition of the troops at Gallipoli, before the House. | Spite of the bright day outside, with a clever Jeremiah in 
‘ Mr. _ Herserr stated, on the 19th of Fe- | the pulpit, who called the Great Scarlet Lady some harsh 
ruary orders were sent to the Ionian Islands, | names, and blew up his congrega’ and Englishmen 
directing Assistant-Commissary General Smith to | generally, for their tli soclen-waiea -_ anti-Sab- 
proceed to Constantinople, taking interpreters with | battarianism. According to this kind consoler, there wasn’t 
him. A large provision of medical stores and hos- | even one man in the whole city to save it from divine wrath. 
pital accommodation had been sent out with every It’s a pity they don’t all church 
vessel. The Turkish Fe ee ee Ae 
esse e Tur Government had given every | jaye floored him all his fei St. 
assistance to Mr. Smith. The charge that bad quar- » th y a ™ " tie 
ters had been provided for the British troops was not, tower; they want money to complete it; sod it's a shams, 
he thought, made out, and even the Times’ corres- | %*¢& what « thorouglily unselfish man Welby Pugin was, 
pondent admitted that Gallipoli was healthy. He | With all his eccentricities, ultra-mundane and intra-montane. 
begged the House not too readily to accept the | Thestained glass by Hardman is gem-like, and the stone- 
accounts of newspaper correspondents, whose duties | cutting and shrines as good as the best mediseval work. 
were of a peculiar nature. From town news, let me at the outset assure you, I have 
_ Mr. Conpen brought on the subject of the Greek | strictly secluded myself. What I have to say is mostly 
—— _ in answer to him, local and self-sought. The Queen’s officers here, in the 
or OHN 7 H * * - * . 
walt I gy on Ml that ere long he! George, Nile, and Majestic, quite sympathised with the 
y ouse papers relating to| -rowl about the } he letters for the Baltic 
the pK insurrection in Turkey; and he re- = a 
gretted to say that they would prove that t 7 aia . 
strecition nad’ heen eoupenioted. ay bet sites aah _, The first division of the Baltic fleet was taken out by Deal 
he expressed his belief that those acts were the | Pilots to their destination, and subsequently Danieh pilots 
natural result of the irritation which had arisen be- | have been hired. Now the only proper course (there are but 
tween the Christian and Mahommedan population, | two ways, a right and a wrong one) would have been from 
and which had been produced by the conduct of the | the first to order down our own thoroughly experienced men 
ne of Russia, which no one defended but Mr. | ¢.om the Tyne, who know every sand, shoal 
: stream, or shallow, on both sides of the Baltic. This has 


Mr. Bricut urged that the feelings of the Greek tertain 
population were decidedly conned to Turkish — | been done for the French fleet, and I've had to on 


and that the course pursued by this country was | 5°™m¢ few of ’em to keep ’em out of harm’s way. They came 
tending to drive them into the interests of Russia. | down on Sunday; no one to receive ’em; no one to be re- 

Mr. Layarp defended the policy of the P rte in | sponsible to; no one to be responsible for them, for their 
the matter of the Greeks resident in his dominions. | lodgment, victuals, or drink; no one to tell em where to go, 
He then proceeded to accuse the Government of | or what todo. "Twas a mercy I was in the hotel, and stood 


| great negligence and want of foresight in the pre- | their need, for, of course, when a man’s out on the loose, and 


parations made for our army in the East, and also 
dwelt with severity on the conduct of the naval 
power in the Black Sea, in allowing the Russian 


out of even domestic control, where's his conscience? he 
takes it off as he does his beard, i’ the morning. Happily, 
squadron that removed the troops from Circassia to | With but one or two exceptions, Messrs. Grey, Walmisley, 
chat. P Buckham, Gibson, Scotland, Purvis, Marshall, Thom- 
Sir James Granam observed that the officer in | son, and Campbell (their names deserve to be put 
command of the steamer which visited the Russian | before the public) proved themselves true, staunch, 
transports had only acted up to his duty, as things | steady, clear-headed men of the world, and shamed 
then existed. > urged the House notto rely onthe | neither themselves, nor the great service on which 
account given of that affair in the Petersburg Gazette. | the bound. ’Tis th wfal i 
‘ a y are bound. ‘Tis the most awful responsibility to dwell 
ann Gras then ought on, the auction apn hat of he it; fr be ot worth nach of ope 
cially in the case of the Anne McAlister, on board of |* “a nd ce ~ ang — “> ro vad ben 
which Sir H. Seymour's effects were placed, and on | "4 ™y old friend Thornton, of Deal, has once or 
which an embargo had been laid. to teach that fact to some of the presuming young gentle- 
Sir J. Granam said the embargo would most pro- | men, who owe their commissions to Admiralty interest, such 
bably be taken off that ship, and that Sir H.Seymour’s | as has plagued us with Greys and Elliotts innumerable. 
effects were not on board of her, but on shore. He} On the 2ist the Nile left Spithead: on {the previous day 
defended the course taken by this country as to the | all the hands from the Stromboli were drafted into her, and 
~ aed of neutrals, which he characterised as most | that so suddenly, that none of the men on board the latter 
iberal and humane. hip k nything about the change at breakfast.time. 
_A desultory debate followed on the Eastern ques- eave egting. 0 ~ a an his gout, was on 
Ren generally, but the speakers being Lard D. Stuart, | hoard befure mid-day, and at sunset all hands were shifted 
Wee, >a ite T e . Bey we” | from one vessel to the other. The Stromboli is from a 


French, and Mr. Digby Seymour, it did not rise to - 
any point of iataeek dail , - distant station. Not a soul allowed leave. Three clergy- 


The bills for disfranchising corrupt voters in Can- | men came out and tried to cheer the Jacks to cheer; but 
terbury, Cambridge, and other boroughs were post- | they were sulky, and with good reason. Now at Plymouth, 
poned till the 12th of May. where she was first commissioned, no difficulty existed about 

A sum of 16,024,100/.|in Exchequer-bills was | getting seamen: liberty, pay, sweethearts and wives on 
voted, and the routine business having been disposed | board, and they tossed up the anchor with good hearts and 
of, the House adjourned at half-past eight. with loud cheering. The Nile arrived at Deal on Saturday, 
a — ae a oye yi ne a tg | and stood off again to Sheerness on Wednesday, for slight 

en ey ee ee vee repairs to her machinery. I call all this system as bad as 

Lord Cockburn, one of the judges of the Court of re oan (struct. temp. Hi VIII.) is being 
Session, and the intimate friend and biographer of his | cenit cued aaa to ‘eens andi of 68- 
rae =— = 0! — Lord Jeffrey, died at pound = Ai rm pore bo 

cares, plang ai The Argus, screw-revenue cruiser, has taken her third 
prize; bound from Lisbon last month under positive assur- 
ances from the Russian consul that ‘* England would never 
declare war with the Emperor.” The deal boatmen exclaim 
that “they and the coast generally ought to be allowed to 
capture prizes when they can.” The Coast Guard Service 
has sent one hundred men, their deficiencies have been sup- 
plied by marines and Chelsea pensioners; the chief boatmen 
are at present exempt. 

The Newcastle pilots affirm that the fleet with Napier will 
have easy work. Cronstadt, though it carries heavy and 
many guns on its forts, is mostly on wooden piles; and the 
wood in Russia, like all the royal stores, is execrable, green, 
small, half-seasoned. Our men say we shall shell the forts 
to smithereens, and afterwards land our guns, draw them 
on the land by Jack Tars, who'll like the fun, and bombard 
ST. PETERSBURGH itself!!! Hooray!—take that 
idiot Nicholas, put him in a cage, and stick him on Tém- 
ple Bar, for the Putney and Brompton omnibus outsides to 
gaze at and reverence, as they assuredly would, “ real rank 

Lady M.—I can't help lugging in my wife, stari in such vile condition.” . 
solemnly at me in my study—went te the Sosteh The South-Eastern directors have chosen Captain Barlow 











PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Or course, the Fast Day is the first and last topic of the 
week. How did the citizens conduct themselves, how did 
the countrymen clear their consciences on that set occasion of 
prayer and humiliation? I don’t believe, sinners as we all 
are, that the whole nation had any other thought than for 
the great fight for which she has sent out her bravest and 
best loved sons. I think from my own observation and heaps 
of correspondence, that the pulse of all England throbbed 
with one desire on that memorable 26th of April. Travellers 
by trains or boats, by sea or on the highway, tipsy or tem- 
perate, lord or leatherseller, fast man or dullard, roul, 
roysterer, rigid, quack, braggart, cheat, even the policeman, 
during one of the twenty-four hours had a solemn moment of 
meditation on that great crusade of civilisation against the 
Cossack, from which we hope, with all our heart, our fleets 
and armies, side by side with generous France, will come 
home victorious. 





were of great magnitude. 





Church near the Foundling: my brother and I rode! for their manager. The offices of superintendent and mana- 
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gor are to be united; but they must have a pleasure-traffic 
supervisor. The fares, as. told you last week, are ab- 
surdly regulated. The pleasure excursion to Deal, Dover, 
Folkestone, Margate, and .Ramsgate, should be specially 
cherished. ’Iwould bea rare bait for the cockneys to be 
able to.reach either of these termini by fast trains—I1st 
class, 10s.; 2nd class, 5s. ; return tickets. 

E..P.G.and H. assure me that the Garrick Dinner, on 
the 22nd, was a marvel. Swells, actors, artists, authors, 
travellers, and talking men in abundance, and Dickens 
quite came up to the mark as Chairman. 

On Thursday, Mr. Mulberry Port, Margate wine mer- 
chant, and his lady, with my brother and self, stood out to 
visit the Prench fleet then just at anchor in the Roads. It 
blew, it rained, it roared, it foamed; the little lugger gal- 
lantly rode through it all; but when we got tothe St. George, 
(our own ship, and I'm a tax-payer, and told ‘em so) as 
my friend the lieutenant was gone to another command, 
sorry indeed was our reception, The Captain was ashore. 
Commander May was in charge: devil a rope did they heave 
ws: and they left poor Mrs. M. P. shivering in the tossing 
open boat, half drenched, and never offered to rig out the 
ship’s chair for her to take shelter in the great ship out of 
the storm. So much for being a snob. Had I been a Russell, 
ora Gordon, or a Dundas, I should ha’ had the crew at my 
service. Pretty manners, Commander May, I'll pay you 
out someday or other. Sucha squall.as you only catch off 
Deal! 

The French officers came to land in the evening; I enter- 
tained some twenty or thirty from the Létage, Poursuivante, 
Breslau, &c., and truly grateful they were for our hospitality, 
for very few of them could speak English ; and you may as 
well ask a Highlander for a knee-buckleas a Deal townsman 
for a French sentence. 

The Punch number of this week is capital. There is an 
Ecloga Greenovicensis. that reminds one of Porson, or Praed, 
or poor Barham. I suppose Tom Taylor wrote it; but his 
prosody’s shaky when he changes guerére into guerére 
merely fora rhyme. Let Mr. Leech beware of prosecuting 
his “ moustache movement ;” he, with a handsome pair of 
whiskers, and one of those long spiritual-looking faces which 
won’t bear a moustache, should never balk or badinage such 
a wholesome reform as that of letting razors ‘‘ come to rust.” 

Mitchell, the courteous, the indulgent, and attentive hassent 
me the prospectus of the Cologne Choir. How marvellous to 
find. painters, physicians, railway and gas company directors, 
secretaries, merchants, soldiers, notaries, teachers, sculptors, 
and. authors all combined for what they adopt as their 
motto :— 

“Durch das Schéne stets das Gate” 
(Let the Good be always attained by the Beautiful). 

The union has existed since 1842 under Herr Franz 
Weber. 

Mr. Chorley has caught a backhander from the Times for 
his “* Musical Reminiseences.” This gentleman is the most 
finicking, fanciful, capricious, captious of smaller critics. 
Honest, but presuming, as if he were, as J. H.said of another 
gentleman, * The Beadle of Creation.” He-always puts me 
in mind of Holofernes, the schoolmaster, in Love’s Labour 
Lost. Lately he has suffered severely (writes my good 
gossip A. S.), his first play at the Olympic was damned: 
the ‘second only saw two nights. Whereupon Douglas 
Jerrold said neatly enough: “The first play was 
damned: the ‘second wasn’t worth a damn!” You and 
all who know him will regret to hear that Egg has 
painted ont (clean out!) his Life and Death of Buckingham ! 

Creswick’s Passing Shower is most admirable, and I hear that 
Redgrave has a Flight into Egypt (I wish he'd take the 
Department of Practical Art there), and that Hook pre- 
sents us with Monks insulting Protestants for not rever- 
encing the Virgin. Cope will show two portraits of his own 
children; he has verily a vast bump of philo-progenitiveness. 
Lady M. says the private view of the Old Water Colour 
Painters is successful: and women are good judges of out- 
sides always! This morning, I rode from the London- 
bridge-station by that vile-vehicle, a London cab, to Ohes- 
hame-place. I have lost a gold chain, and I didn’t take the 
number of the cab, which was hired outside the station walls. 
What remedy remains to me? Dites moi je vous prie. Next 
week the town will see my giant figure, and small-curious 
eye! M. M. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when: omitted it is 4 from rea- 
come quite independent of the merits of the communica- 

ion. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous com ications 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be sutbemsioned 
by the name and address of the writer; not 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 
Communications should always be legibly written, we Be 


one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the 
culty of finding space for them. 
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subversive of the e and order of : 
society.”” Here, “ was the aa 
vernment arrayed openly to put 
revolution; not only, indeed, to put down 
the sanguinary revolt of subjects against thei 
Government, but also to su press the “prin. 
ciples” initiated by the revolutionists, Si 
that time a great proportion of the princi 
has been recognised and adopted, even in th 
policy which now animates our own Govern. 
ment. The difference between the : 

a lish spr aey and the revoluti 
eaders of that time would principal} 

on questions of degree, or theoretical wae 
tions. England was then undertaking ¢ 
dictate the Government which Franee.s 
aceept, and the principles which the 
should acknowledge. The objects of the 
sent war are far more just and far more F 
We are controlling no state, but defending-an 
ally against the internal dictation which me 
then attempted. We have,since 1793, acknow. 
ledged two Governments spontaneously 
adopted by the French, notwithstanding that 
the opinions of our own statesmen were dis- 
inclined to the changes involved. We are 
now acting, not in opposition to but 
in close alliance with France; and the 
nasty which it was the object of the old war, 
continued from 1793 until 1815, to put down, 
is now the most powerful of our allies—the 
ally upon whom we place our trust. 

The point of resemblance here lies in the 
circumstance that we were then in opposition 
to the people, and that our Government isstill 
not in alliance with the people, but justifies 
the fear that it will yet too much inelineto 
support dynastic interests against 
national wants. It will be-deplorable, if the 
enormous fine of 1,000,000,000/., which this 
country paid for its mistake in attempting fo 
sustain dynasties that have proved failures, or 
have repaid it with ingratitude, should be 
copied in the ensuing war. Here again we 
see that the points of resemblance between 
the two epochs suggest warning. 

Many circumstances in the parallel are 
less gloomy. If Lord John Russell, like the 
Honourable Charles Grey in May 6, 1783, 
is vainly proposing a Reform Bill, there are 
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the 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep thimgs fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 














THE FIRST WAR LOAN. 


Wuen the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
comes before the public asking for a loan of 
money ‘to earry on the war, the mind inevi- 
tably rushes back to previous occasions of the 
same kind, and we are driven to study the 
future in the orbit of the past. The com- 
parison with previous occasions is at once 
suggestive of caution and of confidence. So 
far as there are points of resemblance in the 
present period and the past, there is ground 
for caution; and we must not suffer the past 
to have taught im vain. ‘So far as there are 
differences, they appear'to us on the whole to 
suggest the strongest hope. 

About twelve months before the declara- 
tion of the great war, which lasted for so 
many years, we find Mr. Pitt asserting in the 
House of Commons that England never had 
a fairer prospect of peace. “I think we may 
confidently reckon on peace for ten years,” 
said *{r. Pitt, in 1792; just as im 1852 or ’3 
we have heard with our own ears, men 
tolerably conspicuous before the world, 
confessing their belief that the peace of 
Europe would never again be broken—that 
the epoch of war had passed for ever. Wesus- 
pect that the faith was based in no small de- 
gree upon the Crystal Palace of 1851—a fra- 
gile foundation. There were in 1798 strong 
hopes that the war would be brought to a close 
in a very short space of time; just as there 
are now the same hopes—with the same proba-| striking differences in the two occasions. 
bility. For in truth the elements of conflict} We have already had a larger Reform Bill 
which were then stirred throughout the dif. | than Grey was then proposing, carried 
ferent countries of Europe were not more | that same Charles Grey after he had 
extensive, nor more deep-seated, than those | to the Peerage. The second Reform Bill was 
which are now called forth to active commo-| proposed from the Treasury, and is def 
tion. It is probable that the same extent of solely on considerations of time ‘or on S 
territory, with a far freer play of thought in| condary points. There is no national con- 
an infinitely increased wren of men counted test about it. Reform is in office, not m 
by heads, will be moved in the war now open- | opposition. There is no thought now of 
ing. That the “war of principles,” which | prosecuting men like Muir and Palmer for 
must follow on the heels of the war of their liberal sympathies. We have not yet 





dynasties, can be closed so rapidly as men | arrived at the point of subsidizing an hm- 
thought at the beginning of this year, is as| peror of Germany. : 
improbable as it really proved to be after | We are no longer in alliance with Russia, 
1793. | who afterwards in 1807 coquetted with our 

The objects of the two wars are contrasted, | enemy, and actually joined her in an enter 
even less in the terms of declaration than in | prise to divide Europe. Russia’s pertinacity 
spirit, and in the tendency of the alliances | is now understood ; for whether she has been 
implied. The objects of the present war have | openly in alliance with England, or France, 
been declared by the Queen, with the advice or Austria, or covertly undermining them, 
of her Ministers, through messages to Par-| there is in truth only one purpose to whi 
liament and through the London Gazette. she has been faithful—the purpose of Rus- 
They are to sustain the faith of treaties, to sian aggrandisement through force, ™ 
restore peace broken by Russia, and to pro-| chery, or fraud. We are safer in opposition 
cure better guarantees for the continuance of to that Power than in alliance with her. 
peace and the independence of nations, than) There is another difference: although the 
those which have failed to restrain the Czar.| money classes are usually regarded as most 
The message delivered in the name of King) dreading war, it has uniformly been the case 
George III. to Parliament, on the 28th of} that a national war has been supported even 
January, 1793, announced that the King in.-| amongst those classes. The commercial mea 
tended to augment his forces, with the object | of the City met at the Royal ere 
of supporting his allies, “and for opposing | 1803, five thousand in number, to declare t 
views of aggrandisement and ambition on the} they would stand or fall with their King 

of France, at all times dangerous to the| country; while the Middlesex freeh 

interests of Europe, but peculiarly so when | came out quite as strongly as they 
connected with the propagation of principles‘ now. English spirit has shown itself e 
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neeasions. Still there is a difference in 
= = your: a consummation of Reform 
at ‘pack, and other political incidents, 
; far diminished internal divisions, that 
o longer as leaders of opposition men 
ing the power and influence of a Fox, 

Grey, or a Russell. Those statesmen who 
; id usually divide the influence of Parlia- 
rane are almost all of them in office, or in 
aon friendship With the actual occupants of 


‘pave so 


But the distinction is most observable in our 
-commercial and financial proceedings. It is 
‘mot comparison, but contrast that we find. 
Phe series of hostilities which began in 1793 
ewere marked by the narrowest and harshest 
‘spirit im ‘the treatment of commerce, but 
‘especially *the commerce of foreigners, or 
“ gliens” eas they were more frequently 
called. Throughout that war, England sus- 
tained, with great detriment to her character 
for generosity, and material loss to her own 
citizens, the principle that “ free ships do 
not make free goods.” The series of Orders 
in‘ Council-which continue to issue at pre- 
sent, recognise the opposite principle—that 
neutral ships frank the property even of the 
enemy, When ‘the hostilities were first for- 
mally announced, it became necessary for our 
Government to issue certain formal warnings 
to persons engaged in commerce; and of 
-course ‘it was necessary to proceed upon the 
“basis of the law'as it had been uniformly re- 
cognised by ‘the English Government—in 
other words, as Ministers found it. But im 
the mean while information on such subjects, 
experience, commerce itself, have made such 
enormous strides, that new regulations were 
peremptorily demanded by all parties and by 
the manifest necessities of the case. The 
Orders in Council, therefore, which have 
issued in the very brief interval since the de- 
Caration of war, constitute one of the most 
remarkably progressive series of reforms to 
whieh the students of human progress can 
point. 

In nothing is the advance more notable 
than in our’ relations with Ameriea. When 
the series began, a question arose whether the 
‘English Government would feel bound to sus- 
tain that right of search which has been 
asserted at a comparatively recent period, 
and was then compromised and deferred 
rather than settled. The Americans natu- 
rally felt sensitive on the subject, and we 
stated to our readers that the matter was 
under active consideration between the Em- 
bassy in London and our own Government. 

Mr. Buchanan was justified by the urgency 
of the occasion, by his long experience, the 
confidence of his countrymen, and his own 
sagacity, in taking the initiative in the dis- 
cussion, without awaiting special instructious 
from Washington. We have since noticed 
the great‘firmness with which the New York 
Chamber of Commerce has recommended the 
Support of American interests in that ques- 
tion ; and the latest accounts from America 
hail with satisfaction the intelligence from 
this country, that a special convention, not 
materially differing from our own suggestion, 
had been carried far towards completion. 
Since the last war, America has become a 
great Power in the world—a main stay of 

“government and freedom throughout the 

» 48 well as the West; and it is with 
unbounded pleasure that we notice the re- 
erg disposition in England and in the 

mited ‘States to cement the agreement, 
Tather than “© foster the differences between 
two countries whose union is so vitally essen- 
tial to the welfare of the world. 

Oturn from great to a smaller matter, 

dist; Is, perhaps, nothing whieh marks the 
nection between the old period and the 
Present, more than the Order in Council 


in 1793: the order that all aliens should 

reside within fifty miles of ‘Cornhill. By the 

present regulations of Government, in Franee 

as well as in England, even Russian subjects, 

the native-born citizens of the hostile coun- 

try, are left in freedom, so long as they con- 

form to the laws of the land. In 1806 we 

find Napoleon endeavouring to exclude Eng- 

land from the Continent, as he did again m 

1812. In 1807 we find England retaliating 
by the Orders in Council ; the twovas it were 

fighting to destroy the trade of Burope, that 
they might bring a circuitous injury upon 

each other ; wasting the industry of peace in 
vain vindictiveness. In our own day we see 

France and England earnestly combining for 
the purpose of protecting the commerce of 
Europe against the evils of war ; and so com- 
bined, leading, it may be said, the whole 
body of European states in the same direc- 
tion ; recording entirely new principles which 
suppress for ever the licensed piracy of letters 
of marque, and establishing the principle that 
industry is safe against the waste of war, 80 
long as that industry remains faithful ‘to 
peace and does not subserve the purposes of 
the enemy. America has already during 
the peace taken a lead in the same beneficent 
mission, and she now becomes an active ally 
in that best of confederacies. 

Thus far we have discussed the subject 
entirely in reference to general justice and 
humanity ; let us for one instant notice the 
interest which England has in this protection 
of commeree. The real or declared value of 
British produce and manufactures exported in 
1801 was under 40,000,000/. (39,730,6597.) ; 
the total value of exports in 1853 was 
88,500,0000/7.; the mere increase of 1853 
[17,500,000/.] over 1851 was nearly half the 
total amount of exports in 1801. As we have 
had frequently occasion to notice, the increase 
of the imports is of a kind to indicate a far 
more general diffusion of consumption than 
has been observed in this country perhaps 
since the eulogium delivered by Chief Justice 
Fortescue upon somewhat questionable data, 
to immortalize the comfortable condition of 
the English people. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the property, trade, and ‘resources 
of the country have increased in a proportion 
really greater than that indicated by the ex- 
ports ; the reason why we select them, being, 
that the register of their progress is 80 com- 
pact and accessible. How important, there- 
fore, is it, even on the low ground of self- 
interest, to persevere in that liberal course, 
which is also the most generous, the wisest, 
and the most likely to preserve the real 
guarantees of peace. 

The contrast is not less cheering in finanee 
than in commeree. In April 25, 1793, 
the vast extension of paper currency was 
creating great embarrassment, and henee 
the demand for the “Commercial Credit 
Bill;’’ which vainly endeavoured to supply 
by Parliamentary authority that credit that 
vicious finanee had violated. Currency phi- 
losophers have been recommending a general 
extension of paper as a ready means by which 
Government might increase its resources: 
but every note thus issued would damage 
the value of every note already in circulation ; 
would, in other words, to add (say) 19s. to 
the Exchequer, take away a shilling from 
every man who had a pound note throughout 
the country ; while the small premium added 
to the value of gold would in no respect com- 
pensate the loss on the more numerous 
species of circulation. That is understood in 
the present time ; and the plain means taken 
by Mr. Gladstone for raising his loan has no 
resemblance to the expedients of the heaven- 
born Minister. “Mr. Gladstone, indeed, is a 
Minister born of hard study, practical ex- 





assued five days after the declaration of war 


without the trouble ai 


————— 
tend to be heaven-born. His Exchequer Bond 
is a iar instrument invented ata 
4 as 
as theoretical sits atthe Ue eineteathy con- 
venient form of security. ing 
sums, ranging from 1001: to 1000J., it passes 
from hand to hand like an’ Bill, 
fer of stock; it bearsa fixed “interest at the 
ward My cine r cent. perannum ; ‘it will 
pai on the 8th of May, 1858, "59, or 
00 Tt a6 on all hanthe reoagel phy Lod 
fectly safe, portable, and easily: transmuted 
security. It ean be carried about, trans. 
ferred, or turned into money, on'the shortest 
notice. Tenders will ‘be ‘received for a not 
less sum than 10007. ; but of course ‘private 
persons could join in “a tender, ‘and there is 
no species of investment ‘for those who donot 
attend to business themselves ‘which appears 


to us more ‘safe or handy ‘for all contin- 
gencies than the purchase of these new bonds. 


For the country gentleman; for the trader, 
ig likes to ee: a — at his banker’s ; 
or savings of the small shopman or artisan, 
here is ngine means of laying by money, 
secured with all the credit and power of Eng- 
land, ‘and returning a yearly “per-centage. 
And this is the only innovation—a course of 
plain outspoken finance, which based the in- 
come of the year upon the actual trade and 
imcome of the whole body of our population ; 
that population ‘having “since the ‘last war 
increased so vastly in numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence. Our forefathers could 
raise as much as 70,000,000/., by taxes, 
besides 20,000,0007., '30,000,000/,, or n 
40,000,000/, by loan at a time when their 
exports ranged about 45,000,000/., and when 
they were pursuing a war ‘fora wasteful arid 
anti-national purpose, injurious to the arta 
who sought intercourse with us, and obstruc- 
tive to commerce. If the English :people 
perfectly understand their own position, while 
they possess means immeasurably ~ 
those at the command of their ‘forefathers, 
they can keep the contest to objects practi- 
cally beneficent for Europe and the world, as 
well as for ourselves ; can control the expen- 
diture, and can make the war in a great 
degree self-supporting, if not remunerative. 





SEVEN CHURCHES, AND ONE TRUTH. 
Tue Church was opened on Wednesday, in 
order that the Christian people of ‘this land 
might consciously stand in the Divine 
sence, there to reflect upon the most peri 
enterprise upon which a State ean enter,—to 
weigh it in their consciences ; towsurvey their 
own fitness for the duty whielr they have im- 
posed upon themselves, and to gather from 
the communing correction for their own mis- 
doings and courage for the achievement be- 
fore them. So long :as the sof this 
country profess to be Christian,'the duty of 
that day was one which should not be neg- 
lected. It would have been better performed 
if the leaders of the flock could trust better 
to the main principles of the doctrine which 
they are appoi to teach ; could consider 
the eternal truths:which are involved in that 
doctrine with a simpler spirit, and ap 
them to present drounstadan with a ined 
exposition. 

f the walls which divide the Church into 
“ congregations” could ‘have been thrown 
down, and if the people could have stood 
together, listening at once to all the brigade 
of preachers who then assailed their ears, 
they would have received, not the one»plain 
“word”? which those teachers are sent to 
bear, but a Babel confusion of conflicting 
precepts—quaint refinements, idle specula- 
tions, words of intolerance unbeseeming th 
new commandment, and words -of fear, de- 





perience in statesmanship, and diligent en- 
quiry into practical effects. He does not pre- 





grading either to the Christiamor to the Eng- 
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lishman. They might have heard a Croly 
criticising from the pulpit the poten career 
of his countrymen ; a Blomfield teaching that 
_the war is an infliction on this country as a 
punishment for its sins, not a duty under- 
taken for the justification of humanity and 
the glory of God; an Irwin Lloyd specu- 
lating, in Hackney, that the Euphrates shall 
be dried up and the Turk be sent back to his 
native land; a Poole, at St. Barnabas, Pim- 
lico, remonstrating in the terms of the text, 
“ Arise, O God, p thine own cause!’’ a 
Cumming preaching the success of Russia as 
the pioneer of a re-opening path to Jeru- 
salem! This confusion of tongues is bred 
by the insane desire to crib universal truths 
in specific meanings, humanly worded, by 
fantastical refinements for fitting divine laws 


recisely to tic human conceptions ; 
but if "the Healishean listen patiently he 
will hear this Babel confusion gradually 
subside into the one strain of national 
appeal to the source of ali justice, even as 
the jargon of a great musical band gradually 
falls into one large stream of harmony. For 
the fantastical and the sectarian have their 
proper abiding-place in the human pulpit ; 
and when summoned to consider its duties in 
the presence of the Sovereign Creator, Hu- 
manity, truly humbling itself to take lesson 
by the dictates of eternal truth, growing 
grave and reverent, makes its response of 
acknowledgment in one language, undivided. 

In our wanderings lately we have had occa- 
sion to visit many churches—seven in num- 
ber and kind, if we reckon aright—and have 
been as often reminded how harmony, and 
unity, and simplicity, are in the Divine; how 
the confusion is human; how divine law is 
not only simple, straightgoing, but unflexible 
and never vafulfilled ; the feebleness, 
the vacillation, the frustration of purpose, 
and the failure of law, are human. And we 
have been reminded too of this subordinate 
truth, that he who patiently and obediently 
receives the precepts as they are repeated to 
him from their divine sources, can catch the 
wisdom which never dies, and become an 
agent in executing the divine law; whereas, 
he who attaches himself to fantastical sec- 
tarian refinements, to vain huntings after nice 
specific meanings, where the broad principle 
is simple and intelligible enough, becomes 
foolish, and loses the faculty of intelligence 
as well as of interpretation. 

We have s in the cathedral, where, 
before sect divided this land, our forefathers 
worshipped; that cathedral in which they 
worshipped their Maker before taking sail 
for the distant land where they have planted 
the Anglo-Saxon seed. We have stood not far 
off that same cathedral of England’s fairest 
county, in an avenue of trees, whosé pointed 
and interlacing arches gave to the architect 
the pe of his design. We have stood in 
another edifice, constructed by art, still in the 
same neighbourhood, where the plants of 
many climes were gathered together ; where 
in one aisle the rhododendron had yielded its 
flowers to make a solid et for the floor in 
& gorgeous spread of and white; in 
another where the atmosphere of the tropics 
was serving the life of strange immigrants 
to our cooler land. And we have stood in a 
church, hundreds of miles distant from this, 
where Christianity freed from any taint of 
sect had reared an edifice with no foundation 
or endowment save the pure of the Master’s 
followers, to worship in the simplest spirit of 
Christianity. And in all these several places 
we found the same laws inexorably carried 
out by the divine Power, but a diverse in- 
terpretation from the human mouth. Learn- 
ing and obeying the laws of inorganic life, 
the architect of the cathedral had repeated 
forms of nature with so much art that they 
stand for ages, and command in succeeding 





generations affectionate admiration: the im- 
mortal laws which reared nature’s cathedral 
the avenue of trees were equally obeyed in 
the original creation and in man’s copy. So, 
practical science, patiently and obediently 
observing the method in which the Creator 
lodges, tends, and feeds his creatures, had 
brought into the gardener’s cathedral, life for 
the most beautiful forms of the vegetable 
creation; health was gained for them and 
happiness for the spectator by the patient 
fulfilment of the laws which never know sus- 
ension. Within the cathedral built by 
ands, we heard the preacher telling, from 
an ancient Book, the story of the crucifixion, 
and then preaching to his hearers the moral 
of that sacrifice; telling them that in these 
days, where there is no persecution, they must 
seek to deal with the temptations of the 
world, and exhorted them to be martyrs even 
such as they may-be in the best society and 
in an excellently regulated country town. 
The preacher had a good round voice; he 
had the jargon of his craft, and he had been 
taught at school to round off his periods; 
but the metaphor was too transparent and 
common-place, and the teaching became a 
mockery of the religion which it professed to 
enforce. The same lesson was taught, but 
with different language and different effect, 
in the Church of the Saviour at Birmingham. 
The sacrifice was described, not as a drama 
without reality, a mystery which retrieved 
the sin of man, and saved him from the 
duty of working out his own redemption ; 
but as the awful union of Divinity with 
actual human suffering. It was a practical 
example of that which is endured and done 
in making Christianity an act as well as a 
theory; and the hearers were taught to 
struggle against the luxuries, the tempta- 
tions, the indulgences of the world, in ful- 
filling the actual precepts of their Master, 
not considering their labour spared by his 
endurance, but holding themselves to be 
taught and incited by his example. 

The day appears to have passed since the 
teaching of Christian doctrine was received 
as something to be practically followed out. 
Backslidings there always have been, but in 
older times those who listened to the preach- 
ing in the same cathedral, both before and 
after the Reformation, listened to the words 
as to instructions which they were bound to 
carry out; and carry them out they did, even 
across the sea, if that were necessary. Now 
the words are listened to as a form, but they 
are not carried out any further than Parlia- 
mentary statute compels. The Golden Lec- 
turer preached the 4 


fruits of his toil. This is very like Christian 


Socialism; we might say Christianity,—for | 
it is impossible to read either the history | 


or the doctrine of the New Testament, with- 
out observing that the first pupils of the 
Master learned and practised that principle 
which is now denounced as “ Socialism "— 
denounced sometimes even from the pulpit; 
so far has Christianity drifted from its 
Teacher. 

It was not long after that we were in the 
church of a parish near a great town—-not 
for worship, but for “ the election of church- 
wardens, and other business.” The sacred 
edifice was made a battle-field, in which 
disputants about church-rates carried on a 
muffled conflict, waived because the church- 
rate party gave up the contest. And so, 
forth from the House of God, came the 
parishioners, exulting in a defeat spared or a 
victory gained. How, we thought, is it pos- 
sible that in this Church, which is itself the 
object of litigious battle, can the one prin- 
ciple be taught to the people? How is it 














ay before the Fast that | 
labour is the lot of man,—that it cannot be | 
superseded, but that it must be better dis- | 
tributed,—and that the labourer must have the | 





[Sarurpay, 


that the teachers, especially of the 

who gave them the new commandment to 

love one — can seek his abidi 

to vent their spleen against one anot 

waste the mdicandial their Church - 

rying out litigations about matters that are 

neither sacred nor instructive? 
But, by the mercy of God, his laws 

be broken, even by clergymen. If “ one 

of nature makes the whole world kin,” g9 

presence of a conscious duty, with the ingyj, 

table necessity for appealing to the 

whence the sense of duty is derived, 

these discords and restores unity to the people 

of the land. Notwithstanding these special 

diversities upon collateral and subsidj 

points, notwithstanding conspicuous 

tions—conspicuous for the human vanity of 

attracting attention,—the general strain of 

the national voice on Wednesday last, 


one language,—declaring the national belief 


that the cause is just, and, on the 

of that conscientious belief, asking for the 
Divine sanction. It was not the bitter anti. 
English Catholicism of Dr. Cullen, the fap. 
tastical fashionable Scotch Evangelism of Dr. 
Cumming, or the extravagant Catholicism of 
Oratorians, ostentatiously working upon the 
day, that could avail really to disturb, the 
general current of thought. Even those who 
went not to church shared the sentiments of 
those who did. Catholics united with Py. 
testants, Dissenters with Established Church. 
men. Nay, the unity was not limited tp 
Christianity alone; but the Jew, whom og 
legislators still refuse to consider quite 
an Englishman, joined in the national 

to the Divine Power with a plainness, a 
and a piety of language that stirs the heartin 
the Christian, and makes him acknowledge 
that the essence of both faiths is one. Ya, 
if the belief in God is diffused through mm 
kind, so the laws of God are essentially ui- 
versal, and their enforcement is inevitable, It 
is by studying them, not to make out humm 


texts, but by watching them obediently 
order to fulfil their workings, and by maki 


| human action conform to Divine action, that 


power is derived through religion, that con 
fidence and courage are sustained through its 
contemplations. The precept of the Puritan 
chief going forth to sustain the freedom of 
his country against dogmatic Divine Right 
and Absolutist encroachments upon Engl 
independence did but anticipate, in quaint 
epigram, the truth which we in these days 
have certified—that the workings of science 
and the instincts of religion are, as they must 
be, in unison. There is no divine interven- 
tion for the workman that will not put his 
shoulder to the wheel. There is no Prov 
dence to do the work of him who slights his 
own duty. And, whether we stand up 
the independence of Englishman or Turk— 
whether we defend law against the dogmahe 
Divine Right and Absolute encroachment 
Charles or Nicholas, the true position for 
soldier is still the same, and it was prac 

the position which the Englishman 

in his mind on Wednesday Jast—* Put your 
trust in God, and keep your powder dry. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH’S WEDDING FAVOUB. 


Tue handsomest bridal favour which 

the nuptials of the Emperor Francis oseph 
and his freely-selected /ride, will be the am 
nesty granted to some hundreds of litical 
prisoners, and the abolition of mart law 0 
the Italian provinces of Austria. We cannot 
thank the Emperor very heartily for so 

a diminution of the gross injustice which DoW 
oppresses more than one noble people, 
still we must hail even so slight a sign of # 
better spirit ; and we could oyly hope for the 
sake of the young Emperor himself, still more 
for the sake of the young bride whom hes 
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: a troubled throne, that the 
eee a is indicated in this measure 
Pid expand to its full proportions, and do 
: sgtice to the glorious opportunity which lies 
tofee the descendant of Rudolf and of Leo- 

jd. We have no reason to anticipate that 
Fe favour will be received in Italy, in Hun- 
ry, or in the German provinces, with any 
Fhankless feeling. We do not suppose that 
advantage will be taken even of this mockery 
ofa concession —for — ° is—to — “ 

fa ewhose chains are loosene 

rage yale The Italians, indeed, might 
have a right to say that there is a species of 
jnsolence in offering a boon by returning 
some few hundreds of her sons out of the 
thousands who have been destroyed, impri- 
soned, and enslaved. No thanks, Italy might 
say, for this paltry return of our own; give us 
pack the armies of the Italians whom you have 
seized and swept to destruction ; give us back 
our conscripts whom you have dragged abroad 
on the hated mission of keeping down the 
Hungarians, even as Hungarian recruits have 
been used to keep us down; give us oe =~ 

atriots turned into prisoners and galley 
Soap for the simplest declaration of the 
smallest rights which the Italians—which men 
inany country—can assert. Italy would have 
aright to make this yoo —  _ take 
the freedom which is acknowledged, but not 
satisfied, by the paltry boon. So far, however, 
as it is at all recognised, we anticipate that 
its effect will be to soothe the just and un- 
dying indignation of the Italians. 

But if so much of concession is safe, if so 
much may tend to soften the turbulent ap- 
proach of that storm which threatens to over- 
throw the tottering throne ascended by the 
newly married couple, how much greater would 
be the beneficial oftoct for the Emperor and his 
bride if more of the same boon were given—if 
the boon, in fact, were rendered complete. 
We cannot expect that any such wisdom 
should be found. in Vienna at this day; and 
yet we remember, that since the first Rudolf 
raised the family of Hapsburg to its power, 
there have been sons of that house not want- 
ing in the largest qualities of statesmanship. 
If Joseph—the Lord Grey of Austrian 
monarchs — was crotchety, and wasted his 
abilities upon reforms which looked like 
despotism, Leopold has shown his capacity 
for understanding the true difference be- 
tween — Government and free Go- 
vernment, between priestly despotism and 
church reform, iabaade Industeial protec- 
tion and free trade, between corrupt admi- 
nistration and perfectly business-like arrange- 
ment of the public department. Leopold 
found Tuscany languishing under official cor- 
ruption, feudal land tenure, industrial “ pro- 
tection,” ecclesiastical control, and a popular 
ot in = “agg classes opposed to all 

orms. uile yet a young man, like 
Francis Joseph, he grappled with all these 
things, reversed thoes gw left Tuscany a 

model of promising Government, with a 
church kept in bounds, a liberalized nobility, 
a happy peasantry, andabright future. It is 
= Opposite policy which has again over- 
—t Tuscany, but not until generations 

orne witness to Leopold’s reforms. 

The exertion, indeed—for it was tremendous 
—broke the health of the man; and when he 
‘ton throne of Austria he was 
‘ar death to complete the empire for 

those Teforms in which he had tinned his 
Prentice handon Tuscany. Had he lived he 
Would not have wasted his opportunity. 
0 less an opportunity lies before Francis 
‘oseph. His great difficulty at this day con- 
sists in his being between two fires. Protected 
pth sa who has saved his throne at the 
of his independence, he is in danger 


to Russia, he becomes liable to fall by revo- 
lution at home, and even the alliance of the 
Western Powers does not save him from that 
fear. Hence he asserts his independence 
with "bated breath. He might destroy that 
difficulty at a blow, he might crush the re- 
volution for ever; and he has precedents 
even in Austrian polity. Joseph, Leopold, 
and Stadion, have set him examples that 
he might imitate, and transcend. He may 
create an empire out of the wrecks of 
one which has never realized a full existence. 
Let him restore Hungary, and be it said that 
he is King on oath before God instead of 
being so by Russian conquest ; let him succeed 
to the affection as well as to the possession 
of Bohemia, by enabling Bohemians to share 
in their own Government; let him vivify the 
self-representation of the Italians and add 
Parliamentary representation to the excellent 
municipal skeleton which already exists; let 
him call out the Poles, that nation of soldiers, 
—and thus he would by edict start into exist- 
ence amongst the Powers of Europe the 
greatest which the Continent has ever seen. 
The federation of all Austrian states at a 
grand Parliament at Vienna would convert 
the central province, at present insignificant 
and battening only on official expenditure, 
into a truly imperial state; and the throne 
of Vienna, now tottering, now supported in 
part by “voluntary contributions” of cold 
and treacherous allies, its tarnished hangings 
shaken by the gusts of the unceasing storm, 
would become firm, tranquil, hung by the 
blessings of an united empire, and worthy to 
be the seat of the happiest couple represent- 
ing the race of man. 


THE JUDGMENT OF RIGHT. 

Our fair correspondent at Coventry, “ A 
Member of the Society of Friends of Italy,” 
returns to the charge, and begs to say a few 
words more; to which we readily agree, as 
the controversy touches a question vitally 
important at the present day, and is con- 
ducted by our adversary with an able anda 
graceful pen. 

“The following case in point, from a very old 
book, shows that the principles of human action, 
as recommended by yourself, have not materially 
altered within the last few thousand years:— 

“* And it came to pass after these things, that Naboth 
the Jezreelite had a vineyard, which was in Jezreel, hard by 
the palace of Ahab, King of Samaria. And Ahab spake 
unto Naboth, saying, ‘ Give me thy vineyard, that I may 
have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near unto my 
house, and I will give thee the worth of it in money.” 
And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me, that I 
should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee. And 
Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased. And he 
laid him down upon his bed, and turned away his face, and 
would eat no bread. But Jezebel his wife came to him and 
said, Why is thy spirit so sad that thou eatest no bread? 
And he said unto her, Because I spake unto Naboth the 
Jezreelite, and said unto him, Give me thy vineyard for 
money: and he ‘answered, I will not give thee my vineyard. 
And Jezebel his wife said unto him, Dost thou now govern 
the kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat bread, and let thine 
heart be merry: I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite. So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
them with his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders and 
to the nobles that were in his city. And she wrote in the 
letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth on high 
among the people: And set two men, sons of Belial, before 
him, to bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst 
blaspheme God and the king. And then carry him out, 
and stone him, that he may die. And the elders and nobles 
did as Jezebel had sent unto them. Then they carried 
Naboth forth out of the city, and stoned him till he died.’— 
(1 Kings, chap. xxi.) 

“This appears to me an exact parallel to the case 
of Cuba. Ahab is America, the vineyard of Naboth 
Cuba, and Jezebel the Order of the Lone Star. It is 
quite pathetic that picture of Ahab turning away 
his face and eating no bread; he wanted a kitchen- 
garden to grow his onions and pennyroyal, and his 
wife was evidently convinced he ought to have it. 
Says she—‘ Dost thou govern the kingdom of Israel?’ 
Here was that union of power and conviction which, 
according to you, ‘constitutes the nearest approach 
to a definition of right of which reason is capable.’ 
Russia, too, has exactly the same ‘conviction,’ as 
respects both the Principalities and ay 2 oe as 
You say, however, that this question of Cuba has 
nothing to do with the main question; nevertheless, 
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ing. The view I take of the general subject is this, 
Beth absolution and or ; 
are ve and in their policy. 


have sia on one side and America on the other 
constantly illustrating this, and if left to settle the 
uestion of ‘right’ between them, according to 
nition of the word they would, by brute 
submerge the civilisation in the continent of Europe 


only decide questions of 
decide moral questions. peal to the 

now has no more sense or justice fa it than the appeal 
to single combat of the barbarous ages. Waris only 
destructive; it is never reconstructive. . Therefore, 
the rule laid down for our guidance in the monthly 
record of the Friends of Italy is, I think, the 

one, namely, to leave e free to 
spontaneously that special life which is its evidence © 
of nationality; to permit no foreign, and, therefore, 


unintelligent. hand to crush its liberty, or 
rudely to hasten its transformation.’ it be right 
and proper for one party in a state to call in the aid 


of the American, another would as justly call in the 
Russian, and brute force must stifle for a time the 
growing liberty, civilisation, and moral power. 
let each nation work out its own salvation with 
and trembling, i.e., with careful anxiety and watch: 
fulness. If, sir, we have a moral law tha’ 
said to be ‘ established,’ it is that we should never do 
evil that good may come. This, as it appears to 
me, you have not sufficiently i ¥ 


i 
fic 


upon a correct apprehension of a practical test 
for right many vexatious questions may be 
settled in limine. Believing that we have 
pushed the analysis as far as human chemi 

can carry us, we are induced to believe, like- 
wise, that physical force does settle moral 
questions. It does so in two stages. In the 
first stage, it is physical force that 

the moral dictate; and without the physical 
executive the moral dictate remains a theo- 
retical proposition ; “right,” in certain cases, 
ceding to wrong because conviction lacks its. 
complement — power. Right is entirely a 
human conception of a divine truth. In the. 
divine code, so far as we can penetrate its en- 
actments, right and wrong appear to be life 
and death— reproductive continuance in @ 
like form and cessation or transmutation into 
a changed form ; so that what we should call 
wrong perishes and is cancelled. 

By the same test of force or active strength 
humanity is judged in the second stage. 
That nation which is the wisest and most 
virtuous—if the distinction may be allowed,’ 
—is the strongest ; and it is part of duty to. 
seek that vigour which is at once the warrant 
and proof of truth. The wager of battle isin 
this sense not a false test. If any nation 
which is the depository of great truths, them-. 
selves elements in some great “ right,” 
neglects to preserve its virtue in battle, that 
nation has forfeited its power for sustaining 
the right, and must even let a state, in other 
respects its inferior, once more tell the world 
that conviction without power is not enough 
to advance civilisation. 

Virtuous states are the body of civi- 
lisation ; and when they lay aside their mili- 
tary power, they leave civilisation without 
a guard, to be ravished by the barbarian. 
Greece, Italy twice, and t also twice, 
have been witnesses to this truth, which in- 
dividual generations may overlook, but is 
deeply engraved in scarred flesh of mankind. 

ur correspondent has not amended the 
mistake in regard to Cuba, as an illustration 
of our argument. We did not say that Ame- 
rica was correct in proceeding to seize Cuba 
—though we think she is correct on technical, 
military, eer and even philanthropic 
grounds; but we said that the ise is 
a healthy example of a nation scoala to 
put its conviction into acts. England 





you yourself give it as an illustration of your mean- 


too 
often presents the exactly opposite example, 
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" the eloquence’ which charmed all hearts and fixed all thought ? 
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not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 


Critics are laws+they interpret and try to-enforce them:—Edinburgh Review. 


not make 
Tue sermons délivered last’ Wednesday morning were scarcely worthy of the 
occasion. ‘The subject was not im fault. Every preacher, like every soldier 
and every seaman, was expected to do his:duty, but we are bound to say 
that inno instance, $0 far as we have read or heard, did they rise to the 
height of'their great argument. And still there are distinguished mames' 
among the Doctors of the Church. Milman and Croly have earned their 
laurels, and there are others, like Mr. Dale of St. Pancras, whom it: would’ 
be ant insult’ to class with the commonplace orators of the pulpit. Dulness; 
dalness; dulness*is the inevitable and universal criticism pronounced by a 

ane public upon Christian teachers, and the sermons of Wednesday 
will not alter the decree. We must acknowledge, however; to having passed 
judgment upon an echo. In oratory; language is only one of many instru- 
ments employed to produce a given end. Who now-a-days reads the 
speeches of Charles Fox, and yet those who heard him heard never to forget 





Edinburgh has resolved to ‘‘ give public and permanent expression to the 
feelings of admiration and gratitude with which the memory of Professor 
Wilson, his genius and character, are regarded by the people of Scotland.” 
A great nation is invited to pay a fitting tribute to one of her noblest sons. 
The memory of Wilson will live for ever. Who can forget that majestic 
form, that flashing eye, that lion-like strength; that matchless courage ? 
But it is not the less fitting to stamp a nation’s love and gratitude in monu- 
mental brass‘or marble. It was well said by the Dean of Faculty, on Satur- 
day last, that “ the universal feeling among all classes and conditions of 
men is not)merely that our youth have lost one of their most favourite, and 
honoured, and gifted instruetors, but. that all, of whatever condition or age, 
have lost’a wise ‘ guide, plilosopher, aud friend’—a simple-minded, humble, 
pious, fellow-Christian, an honoured and benevolent gentleman.” 





We cannot passa railway station, we certainly cannot enter a single 
village in any corner of the kingdom, without encountering a parish school. 
No matter what. the quality of the instruction, every child has the oppor- 
tunity of learning his alphabet. But in our zeal for the edueation of pauper 
infants, we have forgotten an important class in English society:who are 
never taught to write and spell. We have no means for judging of their 
arithmetic, but we fear that they are as deficient in that elementary art as 
in the others we have mentioned. Here.is Lord Cardigan, for instance, who 
writes a letter to the Times, of which a charity schoolboy, in the seeend.or 
third class, would have been thoroughly ashamed. We find capital letters 
where small ones would have served the purpose, adjectives occupying the 
place of substantives—in short, a mé/ée of composition which we can compare 
to nothing but.a charge of cavalry. Why is this? Is orthography the 
perquisite of humble commoners as a set off against the many advantages 
enjoyed by our ancient and accomplished aristocracy? We have Ragged 
Schools—will no Shaftesbury get up a few Gold-lace Schools ? 





MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. 

Modern German Music. Recollections and Criticisms. By Henry F. Chorley. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tnxsnitwo-volames are not altogether new tothe public. Parts of them 
app in Mr. Chorley's ‘‘ Music and Manners in France and Germany,” 
eh was published in:1841; but:so much of the book is entirely new, and, 
of the remaining portion, the chapters already published have been in so 
nany Instanees-re-written and interwoven with fresh: matter; that we are 


justified in treatin the work as a new one. 
en aap orms us that his purpose, in the many visits to Germany, 


t pages are records, was to acquire “a knowledge of ‘the state 
of musical creation, performance, and article life, as they achaed there 
— tothe year of confusion, 1848,” that:is, during the earlier half of 
¢ f Presentecentury. He has brought to his subject considerable knowledge 
a musie, infinite love and reverence for it, and, on the whole, much of that 
= a and.catholieity of appreeiation which are unfailing accompaniments 
jaiete Ue artist) spirit. He has produced two very pleasant volumes, written 
- Dende nebo style, with perhaps an occasional verbal affectation ;—fall of 
bel ote-and:illusteation, and very full of:critieism. The abundant criticism 
ongs to the type of mind ; but it is at least careful and conscientious, and 
aaually. contrives to steer clear of musical pedantry—that most wearisome 
Cn mlligible of'all the pedauntries. 
a Ine of the first generalisations made by the traveller in Germany, is the 
versalityof a musical taste. Every place, however small, has its band of 
amateurs;.its carefully trained chorus. Therein lies the seeret of the won- 
— Superiority of German popular music, of which we in England speak 
admiration and envy. In Germany, music is everybody's business; in 
England, we rather too much imitate the-example of the Eastern in the 


Gnas dancing,—we ‘hire people to do this for us.” It is to be-hoped| 


aat:the amateur musical societies, which are now-sprin up in-our pro- 
Vincial towns, may tend to develope and extend eat Lal feeling whieh is 
asurediy not wanting in'‘England. We believe that to bea false sympathy 


over 
(which the same homely but 


} 


just at. the 





ap holdsit'as.treasury, wherein the poorest and the humblestmay 


in t 

cast his mite. The personal interest:in music, felt by the humblest member’ 
of a German band, cannot fail to have its effect upon the precision and.in+ 
telligence of the whole performance. Hear Mr. Chor 


ley. on this point:— 
< faces are to.be seen shining out in the obsewre corners of German» even 

such subordinate inst So asties deumyapahetonemmehdiemenn D 
hearty attachment to their art. and their occupation, and thio: 
same respect for any distinguished talent whom chance has sent among them, is to be as 
openly read as when their owners-were fifteen. It was‘curious and interesting to catch a 
glimpse of like admiration which I once-caught behind. the»seenes of a German opera in 
London, on an evening when chance brought a handful of distinguished instrumentalists 

moment when the ‘final chorus of ‘ Der Freischutz’ was The bass~or* 
tenor at the end of the semi-eircle was.a huge coarse man, with wiirst sauer kraut in 
every line.of his face, and every square inch of his body; but-when the.names of —— aad 
—— were pronounced, how his face lit up as he passed them on to his ! The 
~~ eaten ee sppaaee. but in it lay the seeret of the success ofthe Germam 
chorus.” 

The growth of Art among a.a people must be oe and universal; 
it cannot be fostered like a hot-house plant. e life-appointments of 
artists at the various German courts, the tribute of paid to Art in 
the person of its votaries, the power and influence that would’ appear to 
pertain to a situation-of this kind, might seem, at a glance, to promise: 
more advantages, both to Art and the Artist, than do in: fact: result from: 
such a social position. Mr. Chorley has some very true observationsion ; 
this subject. 

“A man must be of the first strength to resist the influences of a routine existence, passed 
among those with whom simplicity of habits does not mean an exemption from class-distine- 
tions and rejudices, or the discouragement of a censorious and gossiping, spirit. ——- ; 
as the servant of a court,—which is not always composed of such gracious: aud cultiv: 
rsonages as a Princess Amelia of Saxony, or the families that now preside over Saxe 
eimar,—the artist nrust minister to every mode, no matter how corrupt—toevery 

no matter how inane—in his closet, the creative thinker is tempted inte an. opini self- 
contentment from the moment that he knows his fortune to be secure, and: his: posi 
ascertained, let him please or wrong the public ever so much. If he. be admired, he runs a 
danger of being puffed up; if he be misunderstood, he is pretty sure to beled into bickerings” 
with his audience, in place of considering how he:can conciliate them. 

“ Ohance has i me with some opportunities of observation; and I can: hardig cite: 
one instance of a great creative musician ing a ye ores a small towa, who. 
has not been either the worse for it, as regards his art, orvelse who has not enjoyed his.com- 
petence with such a per-centage of soreness, sense of injustice, and jealousy, as make one. 
sigh for ‘the dinner of herbs and peace therewith’—for the stroller’s cart, or tlie , 
tent—as better than the luxuries of a life passed in an atmosphere of. such,irritability. 
There is a more Beotian class of recipients, who, sinking stolidly down’ into.the beer-glass. 
and tlie tobacco-box, lose whatever oat enterprise they were forced to.cultivate, so 
long as they were compelled to struggle with life; but on persons like these, speeulation is., 
thrown away. With them, maturity must imply deterioration, let them get their years over 
in a crowd or in a wilderness; and. the beer and the tobacco. tn perhaps, the 
best things which can befallthem. . . . . . 

“ The executive artist, who can go out from tiie to time, and sun his.sympathies in other 
concert-halls and gardens than those of his own town, may run less danger in one respect-— 
but, on another side, his peril is greater. That is a cruel time for him, in any-event, when ; 
the carefully exercised fingers begin to lag and tremble; when the sedalously preserved. 
voice begins to lose tone and compass; when no cosmetics can fill up the caverns,on- the 
cheek, or hide the wrinkles on —~ 7 and as cruel it is, if. y ms i i 
into the pensioner who must be endured, and who is exposed to depreciating comparison. 
with a new comer: exhibiting a fresher finger-trick,—or whose voice is four-and-twenty 
instead of four-and-fifty years old. What can be worse than to have nothing left save 
rness to display to a set of neighbours who know the very number of hairson-his , 
and to professional rivals who yawn at the very efforts which should move'their sympathy. 
What can be more dispiriting than the sight of a crew of younger men waiting for his succes- 
sion ?—what more tormentmg than super-sensitiveness vexed’ with ‘such’ suggestions ‘as 
occurred to.the veteran im Browning’s ‘ Sordello:’— 
“* God help me! ford catch 

My children’s greedy sparkling eyes at watch. 

‘He bears that double breastplate on,” they say, 

“‘ So many minutes less than yesterday.” * : 

“Tt is a question, whether in any country save England, it is safe for.an artist to exercise 
his art in the place where he has:passed his prime. We have the spirit of loyalty to our 
public favourites strong within us—too strong, sometimes, to be consistent with @ prot 
progress in judgment. The grey hairs of those who have grown grey imour’ service are 
respected by us—in part from our superior constancy of character—in: part from. our 
independ because they are not imposed on us as necessary appendages:to Church.and, 
State. Such has not been the case in Germany.” 

The anecdotes of Mendelssohn, scattered through these will net 
fail to excite interest ina publie who appreciated and mourned . that gneat 
man as, we are proud to say, our English public did. ‘There is muck inte- 
resting matter concerning other musical 8, living amd dead,..of 
which we will extract the criticism on Mdile. Jenny Lind. We havenosreom, 
for the whole of it; itis, therefore, but justice to Mr. Chorley to add that he. 
aecords to Mdlle. Lind full.praise for her marvellous voeali 
voiee, and poetical creations. Itisin the more essential attributes.of the true, 
Artist that he finds her wanting; in that self-abnegation, and devotion, and 
readiness to immolate -—— ambition at the shrine of Art, without which. 
all is indeed vanity and vexation-of spirit. We leave the question imwhis, 








“From the time—it appears to me—when she: became fully aliverto the 
power which she could exercise, of her’ sole self, in music of a far inferior weap en became 
averse to merging the sorceress.in.the interpreter—avoided, more and more distinctly, all 
operas if which there was anything like combination or contrast of female c 
multiplicity of parts, or contest of emotions—all theatres in which might be appre- 
hended—all music in which creation did not redound to. her instantaneous glory, and 
unquestioned supremacy. Such phenomena were to be seen during Mille. Lind’s theatrical 
career, as the execution of Me ft -ware ‘ Robert le Diable,’ with the omission of | the entire 
two acts containing the part of Princess Isabella, for the purpose of exhibiting her. Alige in 
the fullest relief, ‘I cannot. think,’ said Mendelssohn, when speaking of her in. bis most 
enthusiastic manner, ‘why she always prefers to be in the bad theatre:’ adding, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘ and she sings bad music the best,—which is odd.’ : 

“ Not odd, methinks, to those who have considered the lady, her genius, and her cageer; 
dispassionately, and as legitimate objects of examination and comparison; and who,admit 
that there is.a genius which can only find its field of operation in menenls aud exbaustion 
—in an incessant. search for those most feverish emotions and violent : 
unbroken course of which cannot come vaturally, nor be maintained, without’s heavy price 
paid somewhere, or by some one. These bystanders, without in the anders 
valuing Mdile. Lind’s rare powers and high accomplishments as a. ) 
meneahqueainnion the peculiar hold on public sym possessed by her-—maust have 
come to the conclusion that her own illustration, not the advancement of buat 
one great motive throughout her operatic career; and that - not reality, was the 
ever nt to her ambition. Hence the curiously narrow of her 
her frequent migrations from theatre to theatre—lence, in part, that*mistrust of, and disin~ 





With Art-which: would restrict its service to worthy interpreters. A truer 
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clination to, the stage, which led her so early and finally (as it is understood) to relinquish 
the opera house for the soncert-room.—That a genius suc sad hown diibastehind, tach 2 € t Arts 
genius of the second order—whatever be its technical acquirements—posterity will hardly . 
uestion. That to say so contem ly is no sacrilege, I feel satisfied—whatever be 
the private virtues cd the at ~ aks voy li yr Aa ee ayn wears a, some- 
thing of its sincerity from j C5 thus bears wu, e career of artists to 
come, essentially a less etipte please than Malle. Lind, bat more scantily endowed 7s FARRIS oe WATE COLOURS. 
with the power of putting every gift out to compound interest.” Tue first survey round the familiar room of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours makes one ask whether the visitor has not mistaken the sie 
e hether he is not amongst the “‘ New” painters rather than the old: 
DRESS AS A FINE ART. rar ‘ ae! . IE eri 
Dress as a Fine Art. By Mrs. Merrifield, H. ss Atieeaier ob tho Aanduny of Vine Ante striking on this the fiftieth exhibition of the senior Society is the departure 
at Bologna. Author of “ Ancient Practice of Painting,” &c. Hall, Virtue, and Co.| from the established level of landscape and architectural view, with here 


Mrs. Merarrtexp’s “ philosophy of clothes,” as explained in the little book 
before us, is, for the most part, unintelligible ; and what is intelligible is 
quite unsatisfactory, not to say false. For instance, in the opening para- 
graph she says :—‘ In a state so highly civilised as that in which we live, 
the art of dress has become extremely complicated.” And it seems not to 
occur to her mind that we want a great deal more civilising before the art 
of dress will be rendered simple and convenient. She goes on to say—‘ An 
art implies skill and dexterity in setting off or employing the gifts of nature 
to the greatest advantage, and we are surely not wrong in laying it down as 
a general principle, that every one may endeavour to set off or improve his 
or her personal appearance, provided that in doing so the party is guilty of 
no deception.” The first part of this sentence reduces dress from a fine art 
to a mere artifice, and the last part involves it in questions of morality with 
which it has nothing to do directly, if it be treated as a fine art. We do 
not sup that a lady so learned in matters of art as our authoress requires 
to be told that whatever is truly beautiful according to the law of zsthetics 
is truly good according to the law of ethics; that the good and the beautiful 
are essentially the same. But we know very well that the class of readers 
to whom her book is addressed require to be told this in many ways before 
they can believe it. They certainly will not arrive at this simple truth by 
reading such a jumble of false logic on the principles of dress as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ We violate the laws of nature when we seck to repair the ravages of time on our com- 
plexions by paint, when we substitute false hair for that which age has thinned or blanched, 
or conceal the change by dyeing our own grey hair; when we pad our dress to conceal that 
one shoulder is larger than the other. To do either is not ' taste, but it is a positive 
breach of sincerity. It is bad taste, because the means we have resorted to are contrary 
to the laws of nature. application of paint to the skin produces an effect so different 
from the bloom of youth, that it can only deceive an unpractised eye. It is the same with 
the hair; there is such a want of harmony between false hair and the face which it surrounds, 
especially when that face bears the marks of age, and the colour of the hair denotes youth, 
that the effect is un ing in the extreme. eption of this kind, therefore, does not 
answer the end which it had in view; it deceives nobody but the unfortunate perpetrator of 
the would-be-deceit. It is about as senseless a proceeding as that of the goose in the story, 
who, when pursued by the fox, thrust her head into a hedge, and thought that because she 
could no longer see the fox, the fox could not see her. But in a moral point of view it is 
worse than silly; it is adopted with a view to deceive; it is acting a lie to all intents and 

and it ought to be held in the same kind of detestation as fulsehood with the tongue. 
Zimmerman has an aphorism which is applicable to this case—‘ Those who conceal their age 
do not conceal their folly.’” ° 

Instead of writing contradictory platitudes like these, it would have been 
well if Mrs. Merrifield had explained to her readers that painting the face 
and wearing false hair, &c., are silly, and bad in taste, because they do not 
succeed in their object ; and that if they did succeed in making people look 
handsomer and younger, they would be quite as justifiable as wearing, be- 
coming instead of unbecoming, head-dresses.—‘* The immediate objects of 
dress,” Mrs. Merrifield says, ‘are twofold, decency and warmth.”—What 
becomes of Ornament—that priium mobile of the Dressing Animal, Man? 
If ‘* the objects of dress” are only twofold, surely it would be more correct 
to say that these are warmth and crnament—the idea of decency being 
entirely an interpolation of the evil one, after the Fall. It belongs to the 
conventional system of morality which our authoress mixes up with her Fine 
Art. A rom her baseless principles and incoherent reasoning, Mrs. 
Merrifield’s little book is not without merit. Her knowledge of pictures 
and costume—her sensible opinions about health and convenience in the 
form and material of dresses—her perception of the difficulties to be over- 
come in making any | gers reform in dress, make her practical observations 
and general advice of value to all those who have not studied the Art of 
Dress for themselves. There is something defective in every woman who is 
indifferent on the subject. Women, perhaps, may say the same of our sex ; 
and in that case, Dress as a Fine Art, must be studied by every mother’s son 
of us—and that, under some less cynical Professor than Diogenes Teufels- 
dréhk. . 

The work before us came out first in the shape of articles on Dress in the 
Art Journal, and in Sharpe's Magazine. 





© 
WORKING WOMEN OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 
Working Women of the Last Half Century. By Clara Lucas Balfour. 


Tats little book will be deservedly popular with a large class of female 
readers; nor will it fail to find favour with men of evangelical principles 
and habits of steady industry. The latter may safely put these lives of cer- 
tain Working Women into the hands of their wives and daughters with the 
injunction, ‘Go and do likewise.” If they can, be sure they will. Mrs. 
Trimmer, Mrs. Barbauld, Hannah More, Elizabeth Smith and Charlotte 
Elizabeth, are all recognised as women who have “ done virtuously,” and 
have been animated by unselfish motives in all they undertook. The world is 
not so well acquain with the lives of the other women treated of here ; 
one of whom, Sarah Martin, a the highest type of heroism. If 
Mrs. Balfour will look beyond the pale of Evangelicalism, she will find other 
women whose lives would afford matter for a volume as interesting as the 
present. Judging from this, we should say she is large-hearted enough to 
see beauty and goodness wherever they are to be found conspicuous in cha- 
racter. 





and there a mild attempt at pictures of character and the graces of the 
Misses Sharp. Soon some familiar style, however, catches the eye. Copley 
Fielding is there, with that polished view of nature which converts every 
scene to a kind of civilised Eden; and some fragment of bank, some 

of primroses or twig of May, with the forms sharp, varied, unstudied as 

are in nature, shows that the hand of W. Hunt is still present. It is the 
old place after all, although Carl Haag brings a rich brown forcible style of 
figure-painting and scenery not alien from the manner of Louis ; 
although Irish Topham has turned Spaniard, Frederick Tayler launches 
into pictures of considerable dimensions, and the whole collection is ag 
varied in subject and in style as water-colour out of bounds can well be, 

The vicissitude and pertinacity of this collection are the one as remark- 
able as tke other. David Cox continues the rough and ready style of 
painting wind itself as it sweeps the surface of a country and scatters the 
fleecy clouds, even as David Cox brought the same view of nature into the 
small room years back. Copley Fielding has only become more polished, 
James Stephanoff still presents his drawing-room groups ; Frederick Tayler 
is great in horses; Branwhite glows in snow. 

On the other hand, Hunt, who has been for so many years the master of 
the scene, does not now give us those humorous exhibitions of boyish gout, 
or rusticism in its homeliest guise, which used to compel laughter from the 
visitor. There are here two good a pea of his grave studies of the 
youthful face, ama a ful yeu y of a little girl in a thick worsted 
Jacket, with all the rough vigour and the powerful finish of old times; but 
it is in the fruit and flowers that Hunt now shows his capacity for rivallin; 
nature. There is a twig of May in flower, with a few of the petals iooade 
lying near a nest and against a fragment of broken earth, which no other 
painter could thus have taken from the hedges and placed in a gilt frame. 

Joseph Nash still gives us interior views ; Bartholomew, artificial flowers 
almost like nature; William Evans, of Eton, breathing landscape scenes, 
But Joseph J. Jenkins introduces figures like that of Evangeline—a decided 
advance in individuality of character upon his studies of French 
girls; John Gilbert comes close to the force of history painting in oils in his 
picture of Hudibras, or his view of “The Drug Bazaar at Constantinople; 
while Duncan gives a scene of snow, and a flock of sheep passing through a 
gate under the cold sun, with a truth of tint and a perfection of distance 
beyond comparison with any artist whatsoever, since none has more exactl 
paralleled nature. ‘* The Vraicking Harvest,” by the same painter, is 
more powerful. 

The “ crack” pictures of the Exhibition are Carl Haag’s “‘ Morning in the 
Highlands”—the Queen, and Prince Albert, and their children ascending 
Loch-na-gar; the same painter’s ‘“‘ Evening at Balmoral Castle” —the 
Prince exhibiting his spoils to his Royal wife; and Frederick Tayler’s 
Festival of the Popinjay”—from that Old Mortality—a capital subject for 
the painter’s horsemanship and costume. But although these occupy the 
posts of honour, we cannot help preferring Tayler’s ‘‘ October”—a smaller 
a of pheasant shooting ; and above all, those cowslips and May blossoms 
of Hunt. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
e 


Tue exhibition of the Royal Academy opens on Monday. A rapid glance, 
at the walls has enabled us to pick out a few works for mention, but me 
must defer all criticism till # more favourable opportunity. The absence ¢ 
the best men is the most obtrusive fact. They show less even than they did 
in the year of the Great Exhibition. We must place Maclise first on the 
list, his picture being decidedly the most important, leaving its vast size 
and amazing elaboration out of the question. In the muscular develop- 
ment of the figures there is a great concession to the popular ignorance of 
anatomy; and in other respects Maclise, without being less careful to de- 
lineate, has been more careful to subdue unpleasantly prominent objects, 
and to harmonise all parts of his work. Ward's ‘‘ Last Sleep of Argyle, : 
the second instalment of the series of eight pictures for the Commons 
corridor, is the work next in merit. In this case also there is an abatement 
of the artist’s mannerism, without any detriment to his good qualities. 

The court picture, by Landseer, representing the Queen and Prince, wi 
their eldest son, in Highland retirement, falls short of Landseer : 
“ Life at the Sea-side,” by Frith, is delightfully common-place; a rare kind 
of compound quality in a picture. In another way it belongs to the scene 
from “The Rape of the Lock,” by Leslie, who blends his common-place 
with rococo tenderness and genteel solemnity, in a manner quite 

Millais does not exhibit a single picture. Anthony has one excellent land- 
scape, rich in natural effects. ‘Owlchurch Ponds, near Iv 
rainy afternoon”—will do for a title as well as any other, in the absence of 
the catalogue. Hunt's two pictures—one religious—the other queerly com- 
bining the “fast” with the didactic, must remain, with the rest, for more 
particular notice. a i 

Sir Charles Eastlake has one picture—a lady figure, very pink indeed. 
Poole’s “* Song of the Troubadours” will gain him praise from sides. 
O’Neil’s flower scene from Faust is the Best painting he ever produ 
and is an infinite improvement on the idea of Corbould. There are s¢ 
good portraits. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
VILLE.—April 26, at Eaton-place, the Lady Colville: a 


COL’ 
be ' Newport, Monmouthshire, the wife 

FOOTE.—April 26, 3 poate, RN. : a daughter. 

_ UHAR,—April 21, Lady Townsend Farquhar: a 


ter. : 3 , 
~ 19, at Italiian-villa, Bays-hill, Chelten- 
HOPKINS APP Captain Hopkins: a son. 
aN TIN —April 16, at Eystrup, kingdom of Hanover, 
Que wife of Lieutenant Charles Quentin, Royal Hanoverian 
Hussar Guards: aon. 
MARRIAGES. 

“CREA—April 17, at St. Martin’s Church, 
poris—s John ae wood De Butts, Esq., Royal Engi- 
ungest son of the late General Sir A. De Butts, 

KC. " to Katherine Carterette, second daughter of Cap- 
om = te het il 25, at Bloomsbury Chapel 
.—April 25, . 

ny as Campbell, Esq., of Glasgow, eldest son of 
James Campbell, of Stracathro, Forfarshire, to Ann, 
second daughter of Samuel Morton Peto, Esq., M.P., of 12, 
Kensington ce-gardens, and Somerleyton-hall, Suffolk. 
= N.—April 20, at the Abbey Church, 
aque” be Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
the am George Henry Sacheverell Johnson, Dean 


Wells, to Lu 

Aira Robert 0” April 20, at Walcot, Bath, James J 

.— April 20, a aicot, Bath, Ja - 

RAWLING  Pavenant Forty-fourth Bengal N. I., to Emma 

A Wilmot, second daughter of the late Major Parke, 

HH. M. Sixty-first Regiment. HEmNA 

. —HUDSON.—April 19, at Topcliffe, near Thirsk, 

yy Bead, Pf Tiitz Castle, West Prussia, to 

Ann Elizabeth, only daughter of George Hudson, Esq., 
MP., of Newby-park, Yorkshire. 


DEATHS. 


—April 21, at Old Manor-house, Ryde, Elizabeth 
oy BA relict of the late Colonel Charles Brown, 
of Amwell Bury, Herts, and formerly of 20, King-street, 
Portman-square, aged eighty-eight. 
— at Ha te, Elfrida Eden, eldest 
ae ey sir William and Lady Eden, of Windlestone- 
hall, county of Durham. Dpp 
FRASER—April 24, Josette Grace Vivian Fraser, second 
daughter of W. Fraser, Esq., late barrister-at-law, at the 
seat of her uncle, Admiral Rattray, of Barford, Warwick, 
aged fourteen. 


cy, youngest daughter of the late Rear- 
O'Brien. 


GREY.-—April 19, at Lyons, Lieutenant Arthur John Grey, 
RN, Pom of the late Hon. and Right Rev. Edward 
Grey, Lord Bishop of Hereford, aged twenty-five. 

SHERSTON.—April 23, at Catton, near Norwich, the infant 
daughter of Captain Sherston, Sixth Dragoon Guards. 








Commercial Wairs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, April 28, 1854. 


Tur Bank returns, which showed a decrease of upwards of 
half a million of bullion, and the Exchequer Bill Loan of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—which does not seem to 
have been taken with extraordinary avidity—served to de- 
press Consols considerably during the early part of the 
week. Wednesday was held as astrict holiday. This, with 
the absence of any particular news, has allowed Consols to 
rally a little, but they are still weak and wavering. The 
only great fact in this’ prospective movery, is the immense 
Bear y; without this, considering the increasing tight- 
ness of money, and the drain of bullion from the country, 
and the reality now becoming more evident that the war 
we have embarked in is likely to be of a really serious cha- 
racter, and not a campaign of six or seven weeks, we cannot 
Bee that the funds are worth their present price. 
lway shares have been dull throughout the week, and 
the same may be said of Mining shares. Poltimores have 
ned a considerable fall, and Metcalfes are once more 
palew pa. Agua Frias and Nouveau Monde, &c., all par- 
take of the fall. Land Company shares are heavy; Banks 
and Colonial pretty much the same—Oriental Banks ex- 
good bonus to be declared at the forthcoming 





The market has been very quiet all day, and Consols, at 
four o'clock, are 87§ 873. 





Consols, 873, 873; Caledonian 534, 533; Chester and Holy- 
; » 53}, 533; ‘ F y 
head, 13}, 144; Eastern Counties, 124, 12; Edinburgh and 

Tot eos Great Western, 72}, 72§; Lancashire and 

7 hire, 60, 604; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 

pl Pn London and North Western, 953, 96}; London 

; ja Western, 764, 773; North Staffordshire, 6], 6§ 
tish'ce lord, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 28, 30; Scot- 

344 Sa, 86; South Eastern, 58}, 59}; South Wales, 

» 35; Y: Newcastle, and Berwick, 64, 65; York and 
onta.; a 45, 46; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 4, 34 dis. 

Raine Indian, 1§, 23 pm Luxembourg, 44, 5; Ditto 

fiailway), : 3; Ditto, Pref., 3, 13; Madras, 1, 3 dis.; 
; A lege (with int.), 6%, 74; Northern of France, 

Phy ‘Paria and Lyons, 12, 12} pm.; Paris and Orleans 

29, 993. Sa and Rouen, 32, 34; Paris and Strasbourg, 

Ww, ; Sambre and Meuse, 73, 8; West Flanders, 3, 4; 
estern of France, 14, 2} 

Be, sa Go Californians, 1-16 dis., 1-16 pm.; Brazil Imperial, 
Ne ohn Del Rey, 293, 29}; Great Nugget Vein, } dis., 
lends Linares, 10, 11; New ditto, 4 dis., par; Nouveau 
me # dis, 4 pm.; Quartz Rock, par, § pm.; United 

can, hk Wallers, 2, 4 dis.; Obernhofs, i, ¢ dis., Polti- 
tor tae Pm. ; Peninsulars, {,1 pm.; San Fernando, 

43, 45 oa Australasian Bank, 72, 74; Oriental Bank, 

feaiie ae'} South Australia Bank, 36, 38; Union of Aus- 

1a, 64, 66; Australian Agricultural, 364, 374; Crystal 

Palace, 1 bg RES | — British Australasian, 

.* + Scottis ustralian Investment, 14, 1 m.; 
th Kistralion Land, 34, 36. — 





CORN MARKET. 


Sheks tee Mark Lane, Friday Evening, April 28. 
‘AL DE.—We have liberal supplies of Wheat princi- 

ey fom the Baltic. The trade Cae is quiet at Monday’s 

» With a good supply of Oats, Monday’s prices are fully 


pm.; Agua Frias, 11-16, 13-16 | 


maintained, except for parcels out of condition, which are 
6d. , Barley without alteration. 

FLoaTiInG TRADE.—The arrivals since this day week have 
consisted of seventy-one ome in all—forty-one being 
Wheat, nine Maize, and seven ley. Of these, a good many 


have been sold anda many sent a‘ on con- 
e good + 56s. Tbrail 





Ghirka 71s., and more cargoes of t pt 

for sale at about same prices ; indeed, the quiet state of the 
trade throughout the country is such as to make pure! 
possible at even less money. The caution practised through- 
out the country in buying only from hand to mouth is such 
that we cannot but look to a healthy and, on the whole, 
improving trade from this time forward up to harvest, unless 
some new circumstances arise of which no appearance at 
present exists. In Ireland there is still abundance of Oats 
and Barley, and the demand for Indian Corn is consequently 
very limited. of Odessa arrived has n sold at 
48s., cost, freight and insurance, free of commission. There 
is an improved inquiry for Beans and Oats in most parts of 
England and Scotland. The French markets are in the 
same state as our own, and vary — in about the same pro- 
portion as ours. From the South of Europe and from 
Africa, no more Barley, beyond what is at present on 
passage, is to be expected. The Barbary Maize shipping 
season is drawing to an end, and we do not expect to see 
much over 10,000 quarters more arriving from that quarter, 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 


(CLOSING PRICEs.) 











Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.| Frid. 
Bank Stock............ 2108 | 209 | ...... | | 205 | 2053 
3 per Cent. Red..... 86 | 8&6 86 | 864 
3 perCent.Con. An. 873! 87} | 88 | | 87 Sit 
Consols for Account 87% 87}! 873 | | 87: 7 
33 per Cent. An. .... 873 874 | 87% > | 873) 873 
New 5 per Cents. ...) 0... | sess0e I eccues 3s sdedse | Shades 
Long Ans. 1860....... 11-16 "5 | ...... = | 11-16} :..... 
India Stock............! ...s0 we Sabie = stidiion tei lly 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... See | is 6d 
Ditto, under £1000... |: Oe a = 18d 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... par par; 4p 2d; 4p 
Ditto, £500............ 4p 4p)! 4p 3p| 2p 
Ditto, Small ........... 4p ...... 4p 4p 3p 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 96 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 53 Cents 1822 ......+....0000 928 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 100 ian 44 per Cents.... 794 
Danish 5 = Cents....... ... | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 17 
Ecuador Bonds............ 3} | Spanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 23% of Coup. not fun. ...... ose 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 84 per Cents. 224 
Acc., April 28 ........... . + | Belgian 44 per Cents.... ... 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 373 | Dutch 24 per Cents...... . 562 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4perCent.Certif. ... 








ROYAL OPERA—DRURY-LANE. 


O* Monday next, May Ist, Donizetti's 
Opera, LUCREZIA BORGIA. . 

Lucrezia Borgia, Madame Caradori; Genaro, Signor Pa- 
vesi; aud The Duke, Mr. Hamilton Braham. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, ay 2nd, 4th, and 
6th (in German), Weber’s Grand Opera, DER FREICHUTZ. 
Agnes, Madame Caradori; Max, Herr Reichardt ; and Caspar, 
Herr Formes. 

On Wednesday, May 3rd, Bellini’s Opera, LA SONNAM- 
BULA. Amina, Madile. Bury; Elvino, Signor Bittini; Ro- 
dolpho, Signor Amoldi. 
= Friday, May 5th (first time), Bellini’s Opera, IL PU- 


om sega each evening with a BALLET DIVERTIS- 
Conductors, Herr Lindpaintner and Herr Anschuez. 
Gallery, 1s.; Pit, 2s.; Boxes, 3s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Private 
Boxes, 21s., 42s.,63s., and 84s. Box-office open from Ten till 
Six daily, where places may be taken. ivate Boxes and 
Stalls to be had of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond- 
street, corner of Brooke-street. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
On Monday, and during the Week, will be presented a 
Comedietta, called 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
Principal Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Leslie, White, 
Vincent, Franks, Rivers, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss P. Horton, 
and Miss Marston. 


After which, 
THE HAPPY MAN. 

Paddy Murphy, Mr. H. Wigan (from the T. R. Dublin) 
his first appearance. ‘ 
| To conclude with 

TO OBLIGE BENSON. 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Leslie, Mrs. 

Stirling, and Miss, Wyndham. 








OLOGNE CHORAL UNION.— 
DER KOLNER MANNER GESANG VEREIN.— 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. Mr. MITCHELL respect- 
fully announces that the above distinguished Society will 
ive a Second Series of SIX MORNING CONCERTS at the 
Ticnovertenare Rooms, which are fixed to take place on the 
Biowing days :—Monday, May 8; Wednesday, May 10; 
as ay 12; Monday, ng | 15; Wedn , May 17; 
and Friday, May 19. Director, Herr FRANZ WEBER. The 
Répertoire of the Society now comprises more than One 
Hundred and Twenty Morceaux; many of them entirely 
new. The Concerts will be arranged as last year—com- 
mencing at Half-past Three and terminating about Five 
o’clock. The only EVENING CONCERTS which can be 
(res during the short cnqnaoment of this distinguished 

iety, will take place on Saturday ery May _ and 
Saturday Evening, May 20; commencing at f-past Kight 


o'clock. 

Tickets of Admission—Reserved Seats for the Six Concerts, 
Two Guineas; ditto, Single Tickets, 10s. 6d.; admission to 
the body of the Room, Five Shillings; which may be had at 





Mr. MITCHELL’S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street.| 
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LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER 
Messrs. 8. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to inform 
TRADE that they are now orders for the 
Brewings of their PALE in casks of 18 Gallons 

upwards, at the BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and 
undermentioned Branch Establishments 
jgntes.0 & Ki 

v . 


: 


rile 


Dublin, at 1, Crany 7 A 

Birmingham, at 3 

South Wales, at 13, King-street, Bristol, 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS take the of an- 

nouncing to PRIVATE FAMILIES their 
strongly recommended by the may be 
procured in DRAUGHT and all 
the most RESPECTABLE LICENSED VICTUAL ‘ 
on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” being specially asked for. 


When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascer- 
yeast by its having “ KLLSOPP and SONS” written across 





| 


z 


ILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent 
supplying the Public with the celebrated 
terated BOTTLED ALES, PORTER, and STOUT. 
by the Metropolitan and Provincial Joint-Stock 
ompany, submits the following scale of charges for the 
measures :— 


i 






Company’s goods in im a 
5. 
Ale or Stout. ..quarts 6 0 per doz. 
Do BD ncionrentianiabidaan pints 3 6 ,, 
Do REC halfpints 20 ,, 


TERMS—CASH. 
Country orders promptly attended to.—M: orders 
2 | . the Strand Office. shad ‘ 
The same goods are constantly on draught at the Com- 
pany’s Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
Where all orders must be sent to 
WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 


P.S.—A Single Bottle at the wholesale price, and families 
supplied with the same beer in casks. 





O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. T. H. 

CARSTAIRS continues to LESSONS to 

and Gentlemen in his improved METHOD OF WRITING, 

which enables those who take advantage of it to 

as great a degree of freedom and facility as can be 

Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at 81, Lombard- 
street, City. 


iB 





Cocoa is a NUT, which, besides farina- 
ceous substance, contains a bland less 
than any other oil to rancidity. ng two 
tritive substances, Cocoa is a most valuable article of 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, 
farinaceous substance is so perfectly i with 
oily, that the one will prevent the other 

Such a union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by J. 
EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon 
oil, is retained, and the whole preparation is one suited 
the most delicate stomach. 1s. 6d. per lb. JAMES EPPS 
Homeepathic Chemist, 112, Great ll-street, Blooms- 
bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, 5 
a few doors from the Bank of England; and Egyptian 


Piccadilly. 
of the Analytical Sani- 


eentE 


se 





In regard to purity, see the re 
tary Commission, in “he Lancet, July 5, 1851. 





UTY OFF TEA.—tThe prices of all our 


TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound, 
Bem Ne ao ea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.; former prices, 3s., 


i == aa wy | Tea, 3s, 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d.; former prices, 
s. » 38. 8d., 4s. 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 48. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 4s. 4d, 4s. 8d., and 5s. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. 
Prime Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d. Prime Mocha, 
1 











s. 4d. 
Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. 
Sugars are supplied at market pom hing 
| All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
|eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent free to 
any railway station or market-town in England if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards. by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 

William-street, City, London. 
A general price-current sent post free on application. 





NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 
—In acco’ ce with cur usual practice of 

FIRST to give the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our we have at once 
lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap 
nefit of this act of the Government. 


The Best Pekoe Congou ....... soon 
Strong Breakfast ditto .... - 
Good sound ditto ....... 
Choice Gunpowder .... 
Finest Young Hyson .... 
Good Plantation Coffee ....... ane 
Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 
Choice old Mocha.............. pubocntines 
The Best Homoeopathic Cocoa....... 1 n 


For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 
tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


prices. 
All goods delivered by our own free of within 
eight miles of Londen” Parcels of Tes and of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England. 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and 


i 


E 
E 
¥ 


z 
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27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 
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CHAMYL.—Having an opportunity of 


‘sending direct to the Schamyl, in the 
Caucasus, Somqnetionn to show the y 
which is felt for his cause in England, by sending him an 

. Present. Ss ing to co-operate or con- 
ute will please write, 8. G. O., 1, Srines'o atvest, Caven- 
dish-square, with name and address. 





FBeLAstic SUPPORTING BELTS, of 
the same beautiful fabric as POPE and PLANTE’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS.—Those 


for ladies’ use, before and after accou ent, are admirab| 

adapted for giving adequate support. with EXTREM 

LIGHTNESS—a t little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the articlessentby post from the manufacturers, Pope 
and Plante,4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


A MBBIOAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 

embracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, 
imported directly from our Old Established Factory; all 
brass works, and warranted to keep correct time. They are 
sold one-third less _than the price. Day Clocks from 


10s. to 18s.; E . 80s. to 35s.; also, every variety of 
American jae, LRPAVOUR & Co., 546, New Oxford- 








street. 





MERICAN PEACHES.—This excellent 


FRUIT, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we 
are now importing from United metically 
sealed, in jarsand cans. Those in ars, preserved in brandy, 
at the reduced price of 5s.; fresh peaches, in cans, 4s. ; 
spiced, 3s. They will be forwarded to all parts of the coun- 


try on the receipt of a Post-office Order for the amount. 
Sold, with every variety of American goods, at the American 
Warehouse, by LEFAVOUR & Co., 546, New Oxford-street. 





UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS.—Comprising every description of 
English and Lee age Fo or also gold and silver jewel- 
lery, clocks, watches,gold chains, dressing and writing cases, 
work boxes, leather , ke. Futvoye’s 4/. 4s, gold watches, 
four holes, jewelled horizontal escapement, warranted; 
Futvoye’s 3/. 3s. ladies’ rosewood dressing cases, with jewel 
drawers, and solid silver top bottles; Futvoye’s papier 
maché articles of surpassing uty; an unlimited assort- 
ment of chiua, glass, alabaster, and articles of: bi- 
jouterie and. vertu. ‘ 
Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
FUTVOYE, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 








UNN’S TAILORS’ LABOUR 
AGENCY invites public attention to the pri 1 


THE LEADER. 


etiahioeeet 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW- MS, 
89, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, 








Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. ey are the 
l t in the world, and contain such an assortment of 
TOVES. ANGES, FIRE-TRONS, and 


NDERS, 8S . 

GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/.14s. to 52. 10s.; ditto 
vith ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5l. 10s. to 
127. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s.to3l.; Steel Fenders from 22. 15s. to 62. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 27. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


and : 3 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


% | ‘EA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.— The largest assortment of London made 
TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM S, 
BURTON'S, from 30s. to 62. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
devoted to the exclusive Show of fron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses. Common fron Bedsteads, from 15s. 6d.; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 21s. ; and 
Cots, from 21s. each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 19s. to 137. 13s. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 


TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 


novelty. 
Gothic shape Papier Maché 

Trays, per set of three from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto .......... .. from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto from 7s. 6d. 

A large quantity of small papier maché and iron trays, 
many of them executed in the highest style of art, at about 
a quarter of their original cost; being odd, or slightly out 
of condition. These are especially worthy the attention of 
tavern and coffee-house keepers. Round and Gothic waiters, 
cake and bread-baskets equally low. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exelusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENRRAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 











on which it is condu , and by which it offers unusual 
ntages, both to the producer and the consumer, com- 
h wages to the one, with low to the other. 
iby the eyat at small cost, it secures the best 
labour, and pays the price for it ; while it appropriates 
— of its trading its ws lr and — —— 
o' operatives, provided, at a cost of nearly 1000/., 
Schools for the education of their children, rt Hall, 
Library, Warm Baths, &c. See a more lengthened state- 
ment in the Zimes of any Wednesday, or seud for a pro- 
speetus. A useful Dress , 28s.; wages paid for making, 
—~ eines Newanton: 16s.; wages = for 

i 158.13 m-causeway ; and 39 and 
40, Bridge House-place, opposite. 





STAYS SUPERSEDED. 
GREAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BO- 


DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and lant disease. Curvature of the ine, 
consumption, and a host of evilsarise from their use. - 
TIN’S ELASTIO BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
ote | to the figure that natural elegance, which is quite 

mpossible under the pressure which is the great aim, as 

mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 
and patience of the wearer are also s , by a simple fas- 
tening in front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 
sent by post. 
To be obtained only of the Inventers and Manufaeturers, 


B. and BE. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 
A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 

N OVELTY IN BEDSTEADS.— 

HAMMOND'S newly-invented ORIENTAL OTTO- 


MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a full-sized 





bedstead for two persons on a moment’s notice ; price, mat- 
tressed complete, 35s. The la it stock of Bedsteads, Bed 
Mattresses, and 


s 
Palliasses in the kingdom,at HAMMOND’S 
Bedding Factories, 14, High Holbors | Loudon. 7 


- a Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
ent.—Newly-invented and ted lication of 
ical “WHITE INDIA RUBBER In the con- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.— 
Mr. BPHRAIM MOSELY, § -Dentist, 61, Grosvenor- 
‘street, ee Sole Inventor and Patentec. (A 
"new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
adaptation, with the most absolute n and sueeess, 
of chemically-pre — RUBBER as a 

me, i 





wing :—All 
> , Or sare 
om of suction is lied, 
» and a fit, 

=) secured;while, 
iy 
acids of the mouth erert: no 

red White: india-rubber, ‘and, as it is a non- 

uids of aug her oe med with t) 

smell and taste = 
oe by the 
obtained only at 





at the same time 
nature of its Preparation het 
61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET 
22, Gay.street, Bath. "LONDON. 
34, lina Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


jap l wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), so 
arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-strect) ; Nos. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


ous AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now ata pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, April, 1884. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
52, FLEBT SPERBET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 

NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
| without springs, wires, or li res. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
originals hy the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teetlvever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
| culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 

52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


r 





H E CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Chloride 
ag a ae. 1s.; half-pints,6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
Wharf, Mile-end, London. 


rPHE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 

OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Reduction in Price—CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID 
is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, ips’ Holds, Cess- pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disintection of Sick Rooms, 
Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and 


- —— 

extraordinary power of this Disinfeeting and purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowl ,and its weeeten moailled 
by the:College cf Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentiess. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 
mon fostered by the false assumption of the title of a 
}patent,- to-warn the are re all s ious imita- 
| toms. Bach Bottle of Orews’s Disinfecti uid contains 

trated soluti of Ohloride-o 


— mely i f Zine, which 
Vide instructions 
QGhemists and 





use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
accompanying each bottle. Sold by all 
in the United Kingdom. 
vessels at: 5s. — Menntuctored. : oa ars . 
r ’ o ‘He G., 4 
Commercial Wharf, Mile-end. Londom - 
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Marc HESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
77, KING-STREBT, MANCHESTER, 7 
454, WEST STRAND, LONDON; 
1, CAVENDISH- ROW, RUTLAND-8Q,, DUBLIN. 
“ iL -— — risks of every description—ejyjy 
_ 2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance contem- 
poraneously effected, on approved personal or any other sug. 
Ceouritths or 80 per cent., divided ey 
amongst all policyholders entitled to profits, ory five gears 
Secretary, Manchester— 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, 
Actuary and Secretary, London— 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, 


tani 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE 0 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Church, 
‘ London, April 10, 1954, 
shareNOW PAYABLE daily (Tuecdape cues) eg gett 
1853 are N' AY! ily (Tues exce ; 
the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock. aysexcepted) between 
By order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNEs, Actuary. 


PATLWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 


) Tickets of Insurance against RAILWAY ACCI- 
DENTS for the Journey, on payment of } dor b 
inquiring of the Booking Clerks, at all the Princ fy tid 
way Stations, when they take a Railway Ticket. . 
PASSENGERS ASSURANCE OFFICE, 3, OLD Broan. 
LonDoy. 





TRWAY 
STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN; Seeretary. 


‘TH LIVERPOOL and LONDON TIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Offices—37, 
Castle-street, Liverpool ; and 20 and 21, Poultry, London. 
CAPITAL AND RESOURCES. 
The amount of capital subscribed exceeds 1,500;0007. 
Capital paid up and in| 1853. | 185% 
--+. | £198,072 10 © }£201,822 10 6 








course of payment .... 
Accumulated Funds............ 398,153 4 9) 465402 8 3 
Together ............ 


£596,225 14 °9 | £666,724.18 3 
\ 





CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
‘FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effeeted at home and abroad. 
The Premiums in 1853 were 113,612. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Bonuses guaran: . The New Business of 1853 produced 
in Premiums, 69132.; the Annuities paid by the Company 
exceed 90001. 

Residences in the Australian Colonies, British America, 
and the United States, without extra charge. Great facili- 
ties for the payment of Renewal Premiums are afforded bp 
the Company's extensive system of Home and Foreign 
Agencies, : 

Further information may be had on application at the 
Offiees of the Company, or to any of the Agents. 

SWINTON BOULT, Seerctary to the Company, 
March, 1854. 


j JANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCLETY. A Libel 
——- and procuration fees allowed. Applicationsto 
e e to 
WILLOUGHBY WOODBRIDGE, 
Manager and Actuary. 


1, Ironmenger-lane, London. 
ns on Personal Security. 


ALTIC FLEET, DENMARK, 
TURKEY, &c.—The SUBMARINE and EUROPEAN 
Telegraph Companies’ London Offices, 30, Cornhill, and 48, 
Regent-eireus, Piccadilly, have established DIRECT SER- 
VICES, which very much facilitate TRLEGRAPHIC Com- 
munication with DENMARK, the NORTH of GERMANY, 


and SOUTH of EUROPE. 
G. L. PARROTT, Secretary. 
$0, Cornhill, 29th March, 1854. ’ 


PURTHER GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND NATAL COAL 
AND GENERAL MINING COMPANY. 
Capital, 60,0007. in shares of 11. each. 

Offices, 1, Moorgate, London. 

HE Committee direct attention to the fact 

that recent advices e the discovery, 


- of Good Hope and Natal, of both Gold and Copper. 
Jn t 4 





allotted shares may be obtained on application at 
that investments in this Cony 
irty per cent. 


By order, 
R. B. BEHENNA, Secretary. 


offices. It is computed 
will realise more then th 


"- RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


Hernia. The useof asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
the Moc-Main Pad Patent Lever, 
ani 
miel by 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by — 
238, 
Piccadilly, London. 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 
in 





allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen ‘tobe 
the most effeetive invention in the curative treat of 
effeets) is here avoided, a so » bei round 
the body, while the oagietee resisting cower supplied 
i ani fitting with so 

ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, a ones 
worn during sleep. A ye eircular 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. For VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS. and SY 

, and inexpensive, and are drawn on 

nary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to1és. Postage, 6d. 
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D'S MAGAZING 
No. A Price 2s.-6d. 
CONTENTS : 


Bu ACK WOO 


for MAY 1854. 


e Oxford Reform Bill. 

qneient ond, amet Fertresses. 

ilian : 
The Quiet 
ora rn to ; West Prussia 
the National Life of © hina. 
pale. 
Too La Prepress and Policy of Russia in Central Asia. 


The 
sor Wilson. 
Wa 3 uscxwoo? and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
I 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. XLI. 
N MAY, Price ¢s., CONTAINS:— 
I. THe PLURALITY OF Wor.ps. 
IL Brrrish AND ConTINENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
IIL. Tue Uston with ENGLAND AND Scorrisu Na- 
TIONALITY. 
IV. CuristiANITY IN THE Secoxp CENTURY AND THE 
CuristiAN EVIDENCES. 
V. Tue. Arr or Epucation. 
VI. Ruskin anp AncurirectuRE—Past, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE. 
VII. Proresson Forses AND Mr. Liorp my Scan- 
DINAVIA y 
VIII. AveustE ComTe AND Positivism. 
Edinburgh: W.P.Kexxepy. London: Hatton, ADAMS, 
andCo. Dublin: J. M‘GLasHan. 
TARASER'S MAGAZINE for 
Price2s. 6d., or by pos 3s., contains : 
Cronstat and the Russi un Flee 
e Three  Racans 


gedy 
Ti as Sart the Last. 


MAY, 


s. By the Auibor of “The Bachelor of | 
the Albany.” 
Massauiello. 
Gallinaceana—Pheasants. 


Gene ral Bounce ; or, The. Lady and the Loe apie. 
Author of “Digby Grand.” Chaps, IX. and X. 
Cautions for the Times. 


By the 


Lord John’s Sacrifice 

The Decline and Pall of the C poration of London.—V. 
The Corporation in Relation to Commerce. 

The Danube from Vienna to Constantinople. 


Researchesin Dutch Literature. Part ILI. 
Wolf Nurses in India. 

Sirius. A Fairy Tale. 

Leaves from a Dream-Book. 

Party Government. 


London: Joun W. PARKER a 


nd Sox, West Strand. 


This day i is published, May Ist, 1854, 


HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW: 
A Quarterly si of Theology and Literature. 
Price 2s. 6d. No. XXXVIII. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Giacomo Leopardi: his Life and Writings. 
IL. = — of Faith; and its Author's 


reof. 
Til. The Spin of the Bible. 
IV. a *hilosophy of Education, and its Relation to Re- 
igion. 
V. Oakfield. 


London : 


Defence 


Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Just Published, Part IV. for May, price 83d., 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU- 








LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Pricet1s.6d. each, 
RAWING BOOKS.—Books XI. to 
XV., sonteinl g Perspective, Buildings, Vegetation, 
Landscapes, &e. ning a portic n of the series of Draw- 


ing Books in Chambers’ s Educational Course. 





Price 5d., 
HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of IN- 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS—Part XIX. 
CONTENTS : 
No. 73. LAPLAND AND THE LArrs. 
74. CHanues James Fox. 
7. CuerumMan tHe Manovt : A TALE. 
76. Curistian SLAVE RY IN BARBARY. 
Engraved Title, aud ontents for each Volume, may be had 
of the Booksellers, price One Penny each, 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride’s- -passage, Fleect-street, Lon- 


i. = 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 


PUBLic scuc SCHOOLS, MONITORSHIP, 


IGING-and- FLOGGING —" P 
VERN GGING—The COALITION GO- 
for May. Price 1s ates Te. : See Lelectic. Review 
: _WARD and Co, » 27, Paternoster row. 


Ready on May 1st, 


NORTHERN TRIBUN 


CONTENTS: 


No. V. 


The Anstrian Alli 

Songs for the P, le } 
my ned e People—C 
emoirs Jd eneral G 


romwell’s Sword. By W. J. Linton. 


Linto aribaldi; with Portrait, engraved by 

Monier tthe Borers Part II. By G. B) Richardson. 

Sin rms! By Jauuary Searle. 
es and Arbitration. 


By 8. M. Kydd. 
er Massey" 's Timothy ‘Twinkle. \ By Thomas Cooper. 


Present ‘oems —Cobdenic Policy, &c. & 
mowindgeert to Garibaldi—his pooch ca Letter | 


Midas eo" and its Wounders. &c. &c. 


New 
“Sosa ye: Joserw Bartow, “Northern Tribune.” 
London; OLYOAKE and Co., 247, Fleet-strect. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE.” 





THE GREAT 


“This story of that ‘@ 
and think. 
knavery met with by the lite: 
this indignant outery. The 
day.” — Dispatch. 


Great Highway,’ the 


man, we know 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols.,- with Illustrations on Steel by LEECH, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


HIGHWAY: 


A Storn of the Gdlorld's Struggles. 
BY SW. PULLOM. 


Author of “The Marvels of Science.” 


“Tt is a healthy sign of fiction when it deals with a fresh fact: and this story throws a light, not unfairty, on’ 
systems of the day. The description of the literary world is strongly painted, but not overstrai 
effort to place in their true light some of the mest prominent features of 
‘ As an ably executed fiction, we have not read any superior to this.” —Odbserv 
World, is detailed with an air of actuality which makes the reader hear, 
Ve have life at May Fair and Saffron-hill put in opposition without violence to truth exposure 
like what is detailed ~ this work. ‘There must be authority for 
is anew triumph for its author, and one of the most really enchanting stories of the 


the 
ned, ae 
— eat 


LONDON : LONGMAN AND CO. 








} 


CHAPMAN’S | 
LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. | 





} 


Now a. 


OVER-LEGIS LATION. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. Reprinted, with Additions, from the: West- 
minster Review. New Series. No. VII... duly, 1853. 


8d. 

A DEFENCE OF RELIGION. By 
HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 1s. 

J. “A, 

e, Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. By 
New Series. 





FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Coll 
Reprinted from the Westminster Review. 





Parli amentary Retrospect. (Being a Reprint of the 
Articles, by “ A Stranger in Parliament,” in the Leader.) 

“ Never before has the public had such an opportunity of 
seeing things as they actually are in Parliament, and of 
knowing the physiognomy and habits of that great as- 
sembly. Inthis respect, the book is worth files of all the 
‘Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to this 
that, in point of style and literary execution, it is equal to 
the very best. newspaper-writing of the day, while yet it is | 





distinctly origimal in its spirit. Shrewdness, sense, and 
satire are its characteristics ; butthere are touches of some- 
thing higher. The Author does not write as a W hig, a Tory, 
jora Radical, but sketches Parliament, as she himself says, | 
| “from a hitherto unoccupied point of view. 
“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this | 
| author is to Parlimentary snobbism; and we are much mis- 
taken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
| wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen's.” — 
Westminstcr Review. 


London Jonny CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


. SAITT TD ne + 

HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 

HISTORICAL REVIEW for MAY, contains the fol- 
lowing articles:—1. Elizabeth the Princess Palatine, 2. M. 

3. Letter on Declaration of War | 

| with France in 1549. 4. Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 
| 5 5. Church of Barton on the Humber (with Engravings). | 
| 6. The Internal State of Russia. 7. ent Discoveries at 
| Gloucester. 8. Sonnet tributary to Bernard Barton. 9. The 
Oxford Septuagint. 10. Fleet Hithe in the reign of Henry I. 
With we of the Month, Historical and Miscellaneous 
Reviews, sports of Antiquarian Societies, Historical 
Chronicle, ~ Poe including Memoirs of the Duke of 
Portland, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Sir James Wylie, Bart., 
Maj jor-General Godwin, C.B., Colonel , Cap- 
fom Latter, Rev. George Stanley Faber, Rev. Edward James, | 
M. Visconti, M. (Reneuard, Silvio Pellico, Signor Rubini, 
Mr. G. P. Harding, and Captain Warner. Price 2s. 6d. 
J.B. Nicnots and Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


Price One Shillin, 
HE NATIONAL SE ORIZANY|— 
wee e —2. A Chapter 


for MAY contains: —'1. 
from the Romance of V egetable Lite, —3. Water.—4. A Scene 
on the Coasts of the Skagarack.—5. Medieval London—con- 
tinued.—6. Advertising Columns and their Associatious.— } 
e Phe Military Geography of Turkey.— 8. Notices. — | 
. Poetry. 


At tke Office, No. 1, Recter-strech Strand, ‘Lomdon. 





| ' 


Villemain’s Souvenirs. 


Just ust published, 8vo, in cloth, 3 price 5s... free by post, bs. 6a. 
N TRUE and FALSE SPBRMA- 
"TORRH@®A; witha view to the Correction of wide- 
| spread Errors in relation to the Treatment and Cure of the 
| Impuissant and Sexual Hypochroudrings. | in general. Trans- 
CKFORD. 


lated from the German of 
R_ -neeee 219, Regent-street, and 200, Broad way, New 








| TIMES.” by CHARLES 


NEW TALE BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
This day is published, price 114., 
‘paz XLIX. of HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS, taining fi eek! of * 
contain ue weckipgurtions HARD 


Office :—16, Wellington-street North, Strand ; and sola 
by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 





‘RENCH in ONE MONTH, ditto 

N= ee and Italian by De Porquet’s *FRESORS, for 

also FIRST eh PHENOH, ee 
Parisian Grammar, Pocket 


London : Simpxrty, + ~~~ 


TO ETHNOLOGISTS. 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. are preparing ‘foriimmediate pub- 
ustrated 





No. VII. October, 1853. -8d. | ae ene vol. 4to, 650 pp.,.profusely , ill 
Lond Joun Omarsam, & Strand. . ° 
TE ic ows coe 2 —— - | aie of MANKIND; or, Ethnologieal 
Now ready, price 5s., Paintinee: Boalptn a the Ancient a 
"FENO, a Tale of the Italian War, wail Natural, Geameghleal. Philol ial, ad History, 
Other Poems. By J.D. HORROCKS. Page peg eee 
London: JoHN CHAPMAN, 142,Strand. | Phi — Notice of Bar Fs ‘and’ Beientific La- 
ee bours. HENRY 8. PATERSON, 
NEW EDITION. trative Oont tributions from Prof. Touls Ages, LL Downed 
Now ready, price 1s. 64. Glidden, formerly U:i. Gonsul-aé Osivo. « Qcablermen whee 
STORY he SESSION “are desirous ‘are requested to send 
] ISTORY of the SESSION 1852.3. A a ee 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


ANNOTATED EDITION 
OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
BY ‘ROBERT BELL. 


In Monthly Volumes, 2s. 6d. eath incloth. 
This day, the’Third and Ooncluding Volume of 





RYDEN’S POETICAL “WORKS. 
COWPER. Vol. I. —— 
DRYDEN. Vols. I. a 


: nd II. 
SURREY, MINOR. CONTEMPSR AM EOUS PORTS, 
and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 


On the Ist of June, the Second Volume of 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


London: Joux W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 





2s. 6d. sewed, cloth 3s.6d. Now ready, Third Edition of 


HE BALLAD OF BABE CHRISTA- 
BEL, and other. Lyvieal Poems. ‘With additional 
pieces and a Preface. By GERALD MASSEY,; 


London: Davip Boark, Fleet-street, 





This day is published, price ‘ls. 6d., 
UR MEDICAL LLBERTIBS, .or, the 
PERSONAL RIGHTS OF THE SUBIECT, as in- 
recent ‘and. 
Observations on the Vaccination ‘act, the Me- 
dical Registration and Reform Bills, and the Maine Law. 
By JOHN GIBBS, Esq 


London; SoTeERAN, ‘ Son, and DRAPER, ‘10, Little Tower- 
street, and 331, Straud. 


Just published, price 2s. 64, 


\HE GAUNTLET OF FREEDOM: A 


Satire, an Exposure, a Treatise, a Warning,a 
and a Defiance.—Nationalities, Peacemongers aod Se 
Secret Diplomacy versus the People of ‘England. 


London: T, Harrison, 59, Pall-mall. 





My ened published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
STONE A AFFECTIONS : .an on 


Exposition of of the the Frauds that ier ereees 





— the s and 
oriiviici ¥ hivatiet OF Tie ROYAL COLLEG 
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Now ready, in 16mo., 
OROCCO, its PRESENT ‘STATE: A 


Caste ‘ussulman XAVIER 
DURRIEU. Forming Part 60 of the Trav 's Library 
London: Loyemay, Brown, GREEN, and LonGuans. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo, price, in cloth, 6s. 


HE STATISTICAL COMPANION 
for 1854: Exhibi the most interesting Facts in 
Moral =e Intellectual, Vital, Economical, ~~ nl 
Statistics he and Abroad. Compiled’ by T AN- 


LD, 
London : NGMAN, Brows, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 


Tenth Edition, enlarged, post 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, 6s 


.*- TRAINING SYSTEM, the 
MORAL Lene we A —. and the NORM AL 
geyrnany for POW ee tee ool-Trainers and Governesses. 
Hon. Sec. to the Glasgow Free 


434 - 
“This system of education is, without exception, the best 
T have seen at home or abroad.”—Dr. Durr 

: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


Third Edition, much enlarged; in fep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


As OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS 


of | as ag A Treatise on Pure and Applied Lagie, 
. Ww. SEOSBOR, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


the same » Author, in 8vo, price 
THE ATOR ING — of CHRIST, a =e in relation 
to some current Theories ; in Eight Bampton Lectures, with 
numerous Notes. 
London: LonemAy, BRown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. — 


The Second Edition, with Additions, and an Index; in 
vols., post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


UTOBIOSR AREY of B.R. HAYDON, 
torical Painter. Edi and continued to his 
M TAYLOR, M.A., of 


Esq. 

t to say in which sense the work before us 
r interest, whether as a contribution to 
xy tons in E d during the first half of 
an illus! ” of high moral truths, en- 
In either point of view its 
errated. The artist and the moralist 

and learn from 
The editor has performed his 
4, a manner which does him the 














i: 
i 





ion: Lon@MAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonGmans. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


N ACCOUNT of the LIFE and LET- 

TERS of CICERO, translated from the German of 

Edited by the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D., late 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; Aut thor of “ His- 

tory of the Romans under the Empire,” “The Fall of the 
Roman Republic,” &c. 

“The learned author of the ne eriginal work here presented 

sh read with great 

a4 knowledge of 


To supply such ovlelon Fs the ol object at which he 
aims in this work, — a a detai come of the 


events of — 's vowels | year, interspersed with 
comments. illust extracts from the orator’s 
correspondence. ae is divi into nine books, each treat- 
ing of inet pevied of his life—the whole formin = 
fal Jength port: drawn with a master’s hand.”— A 


"Tendons LoneMAX, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





In 10 pocket volumes, fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New and Cheaper Issue of the first col- 
lected Edition, which was tho: hiy revised by the Author ; 
with Portrait and 19 Plates.— Works may be had se- 
as follows :— 
JOAN of ARC, 3s. 6d. 
JUVENILE and MINOR POEMS, 2 vols., 7s. 
THALABA, 3s. 6d. 


MADOC, 3s. 
RODE ERICK, 3s . 6d. 
BAL LAD and ‘METRICAL TALES, 2 vols., 7s. 


'URSE of KEHAMA, 3s. 6a. 
POETS PILGRIMAGE to WATERLOO, and MIS- 
LLAN 3s. 6d. 





*,* om an Edition, complete in One Volume, 8vo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, price One Guinea. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
This Day is published, Vol V., price 4s., 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


from the Commencement of the French Revolution 
to the Battle of Waterloo. 
To be completed in 44 Parts at 1s., forming 12 Vols., price 
4. each, bound in cloth. 
Witu14M Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 











PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHE- 
MISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
No. VL., price Eightpence, contains 
THE LIQUORS WE PERMENT. 
1. THE Ane SSREATHR AND" THE WATER WE 
DRINK. 7 . 


2. THE SOiL WE CULTIVATE, AND THE PLANT WE 
3. THE BREAD WE EAT, AND THE BEEF WE 
COOK. 8d. x 


4. THE BEVERAGES WE INFU 
5. THE SWEETS WE EXTRA‘ Or oa. — 
The —— be had yey or neatly bound in cloth. 
ILLIAM BLACKWOOD Ns, Edin’ 
Bold by all burgh and London. 





ANGELO: 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





—————a 


THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 





GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 





and J. B 
EGYPTIAN COURT. | 19. 


Preparing for Publication, and will be issued on the Day of Opening, the following 


GUIDES AND HANDBOOKsg, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


1. GENERAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE PALACE 
AND PARK. With numerous Illustrations. By 
SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 


2. HANDBOOK TO THE 
Wih Illustrations. By OWEN JONESand SAMUEL 
SHARPE. 


9. HANDBOOK TO THE RENAL 
pans wa siaptiehiens. 


By M. DIGBY WY4qy 


HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN COURT. 
With Illustrati By M. DIG 
wae ew rations. By BY WYATT and J.B. 


3. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK CourT.|!!- HANDBOOK TO THE  POMPEIAN COURT, 


4. HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT. , DE 
With Lllustrations. 

5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA COURT. 

By OWEN JONES. 

6. HANDBOOK TO THE NINEVEH COURT. 

7 


With Illustrations. 


With “llustrations. 
With Illustrations. 


With Illustrations. 
J.B. WARING. 
8. HANDBOOK TO THE MEDLZVAL COURT. 


hey Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT and | 16. 
J.B. WARING. 


By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 12 


By A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 


- HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE COURT. Dr. LAT 
By M. DIGBY WYATT and / 15. 


With Illustrations. 
HANDBO 
RN SCULPTURE. 


peoteaone. 
HA 


lan and Drawings. 
THE CRYSTAL I 
DIRECTORY. 





SCHARF, Jun. 


OK TO THE SCHOOL DH wo. 

y Mrs. J. 

By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. "| 13, THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF ‘THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. Described by SAMURL PHIL. 


14. HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL 
and ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. With 1. 
ed Professor EDWARD FO FORBES as) 


THE EXTINCT ANIMALS AND ZOOLO. ° 
GacAL PAUSTRATIONS ey With 


PALACE INDUSTRIAL 


These Books, written in a popular style, with a strictly instructive and educational aim, are to be lished 
parately at a very low price, in order to bring them within the reach of all visitors. = 


Advertisements for one or all of these 
Printers and Publishers to the C 
information relating to these wor! 





may be obtained. 


publications will be received, from this date, by Messrs. BRADBURY & BY: 
ystal Palace Company, at their office, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, where stueaee 








II. 
IIl. 


IV. 
¥. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


FOR MAY CONTAINS 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON- STREET. 


— at Sinope. By Lieut. the 


. How to deal with the Greeks. | VI. Howthe oo sow 
Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks. - a 4 W: a. e. 
h eer inel. “ “ |v Presentation at Court F 
T Antinodes” Sentinel. By the Author of “Our VIL. — ne de Brou and its Marguerites. By Miss 
Haps and Mighegs of a Tour in Europe. ByGrace| 1X. Arthur Arden, the Medical Student. 
reenw . Adventures of a Bagma 
The = weeny of London. ! XI. Parmaand Monaco. 








On Wednesday, in a handsome small 8yo. Volume, of about Three Hundred and Fifty Pages. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


MA R Y BARTON; 


A Tale of (Manchester Wife. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RUTH,” “CRANFORD,” &c. 





ALSO 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


&> Other Popular Works are in preparation for this Series. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 








Just published, price 5s., by post 5s. 6d., with Portrait of the Author, 


SOMERVILLE’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING-MAN. 


BY ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 


‘‘ ONE WHO HAS WHISTLED AT THE PLOUGH.’ 


“A book to be read with great interest. The picture of Mr. Somerville’s early life is attractive, a8 @ piece of Seottis 


character, worthy of its place in a national biography. 
“ Mr. Somerville writes plainly and forcibly, an 
“The well-known author of this work has done the public a great service by 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, AREY- STREET, LANCOLE'S INN. te 


ist. 


”— Atheneum. 
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with a power of interesting his read lishing his Autobiography: 


att 








